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Whatever your lubrication problem, 
Cities Service has the answer 


Although Cities Service Oil Companies are per- 
haps best known for those products which serve 
the country’s motorists so well, they play an 
equally effective role in meeting the varied and de- 
manding lubrication problems of heavy industry. 


Because of their unparalleled experience in 
the field, Cities Service engineers have accumu- 
lated a vast fund of knowledge with which to 
meet your lubrication problems. The nearest 
Cities Service office gladly will put you in touch 
with the Free Lubrication Engineers’ Service. 
This Service is yours, of course, without any 
obligation on your part. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY—Chicago, New York, Cedar Rapids, Boston, St. Paul, 
Grand Forks, Kansas City, Fort W orth, Oklahoma City, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Syracuse. 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LTD.—Toronto, Ontario. 





ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY -~—Shreveport, Little Rock, Jackson, Miss., Birmingham, 
Atlanta, Charlotte, N.C., Nashville, Richmond, Miami. 























Readers Say: 









He Laups MorceNTHAU 


In the June 1 issue of your most excellent 
magazine you state: 

“No man could have been less qualified 
than Henry Morgenthau Jr. to head the Fed- 
eral Treasury. He flopped in everything he 
attempted, and finally was relegated by his 
rich father to adorn the family farm.” 

I am personally an Independent in politics 
and opposed to many New Deal policies. 
Also, Mr. Morgenthau has no financial in- 
terest whatever in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

For some twelve years I was associated 
with Mr. Morgenthau as Editor of AMERICAN 
Agricuturist, of which he was Publisher. 
From a personal standpoint he is one of the 
finest gentlemen with whom it was ever my 
privilege to be associated, and from the 
standpoint of a business executive, he was 
and is one of the best. 

When Mr. Morgenthau purchased Ameri- 
cAN AGRICULTURIST it was pretty nearly down 
and out. On the foundations laid by Mr. 
Morgenthau the paper began to grow and 
prosper, until today it has 190,000 net paid 
circulation in the Northeastern States, we 
receive 20,000 letters from farm people an- 
nually, the paper is on a sound basis finan- 
cially, makes a profit every year, and, in 
short, is now one of the leading sectional 
farm publications in the United States. 

Much of the credit for that progress is 
due to the good business sense of the pres- 
ent head of the Treasury. 

The farm to which you refer was not a 
family farm, but is one of the few farms 
I know in America operated by a non-resi- 
dent owner which pays a profit. Through 
some of the worst years from the farmers’ 
standpoint that we have had in a century 
Mr. Morgenthau’s farm has paid expenses 
and balanced out. 

In the years that Henry was Publisher of 
’ AMERICAN AcRICULTURIST he built friend- 
ships and a confidence with the farm leaders 
of the Northeast that are solidly back of 
him.—E. R. EastMAn, President and Editor, 
American Acricutturist, Ithaca, N. Y 


ReEsents CRITICISM 


Under no circumstances would I renew a 
subscription to a magazine that makes such 
derogatory remarks about the President of 
my country. 

I consider your repeated, subtle attacks on 
the Administration to be ill-timed and un- 
necessary—M. McDowett, Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


Music 1n INDUSTRY 


I am extremely interested in your survey 
of music in industry [“Let Them Have 
Music,” June 15]. 

My husband was for many years president 
of one of the smaller southern railroads. 
He understood the Negro and his need for 
expressing rhythm and feelings in music. 
On one-occasion a group of Negroes were 
repairing the roadbed under the supervision 
of a northern boss. They were swinging their 
picks in rhythm to music as they sang. 

The unappreciative supervisor stopped 
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their singing apd promptly they became sul- 
len and their work fell behind. The matter 
was referred to my husband who gave the 
supervisor the choice of allowing the Negroes 
to sing or of being himself replaced by 
someone who liked music, or at least had 
a sense of the aesthetic. 

Let us have more music to replace the 
ever-increasing misery in the world. Who 
knows but what it may be the means of 
bringing the world back to sanity.—ELiza- 
BETH W. Wricut, assistant librarian, Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


SUGGESTION 


I have been much interested in your series 
of articles concerning the rise of business 
men who started on a shoestring. 

As a contrast to this series of articles, 
would it not be worthwhile to show in how 
few instances Congress and public officials 
have grasped the opportunity for assisting 
in the development of some new method, 
machine or process? For instance, did Con- 
gress or any public official help the Wright 
brothers in developing the flying machine 
after their successful demonstration at Kitty 
Hawk? Did Congress or any public official 
help develop the radio, etc.? How many 
times have Congress and our public officials 
“muffed the ball”?—Rosert C. Barnett, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


WEALTH OF IDEAS 


My husband and I have found a wealth 
of ideas and helps from your magazine. We 


just started a business for ourselves in 
March and every help we can find to run it 
the right way is the object of our search. 
My chief pleasure is your page “Thoughts 
on the Business of Life.”—S. Tettnick, Port 
Orchard, Wash. 


TRIPE 


The reason for the delay in sending a 
check for my trial subscription was due to 
the fact that I couldn’t figure out what I got 
for my money. A man ought to be arrested 
for charging for such tripe——R. H. Dawson, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ENJOYED 


[ read and enjoy very much your maga- 
zine.—R., I. ‘Ncauts, chairman, Ingalls Ship- 
building Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 


Goop Luck 


One of my former employers took your 
magazine and I read it regularly. Often since 
I have wanted to subscribe to it but felt that 
I could not afford it. I was wrong, but I am 
right now, for I realize that what I cannot 
afford is to be without it. 

I am just an architectural draftsman for 
Standard Oil of Venezuela now, but I am 
learning Spanish and expect later to go to 
Rio and learn Portuguese, and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if you hear of me some day 
in South American industry or business!— 
Perry W. SHAFFER, general engineering de- 
partment, Standard Oil of Venezuela, Cari- 
pito, Venezuela. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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“Yes, but what has it got 
that I haven’t got?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-W ants-to-Know 


“Please, sir! This is a business machine—does more work than a bevy of perspiring 
pen-pushers! It’s a Nationat Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine. Saves time. Saves 
labor. Avoids errors. Suited to numerous uses, yet so simple a child can run it! 





“For instance—you can switch it from 
accounts receivable to accounts payable 
to payroll work (or what-have-you) by 
changing the removable stop bar—in one 
minute flat! It’s built to fit your book- 
keeping system, no need to change that. 
And full of ingenious efficiency features. 


“There are other Nationa machines, 
tailor-made to each job—listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check-writing, remit- 
tance control and more. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered by 
the makers of Nationa Cash Registers. 
. . » Be smart—see NaTIonat first!” 
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"See for yourself! This machine has 
front-feed insertion, two automatic daters, 
standard typewriter and adding machine 
keyboards, selective column printing, com- 
plete visibility, entirely automatic action. 
It’s built to work full time and finish in 
jig time! We call it ‘Mr. Magic.’. . . 


ters 
Cosh Regis on 
Ch eck writing 
ke 


Bonk-Book Machines 
—— Soul Pesteoe 





COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 














2-Gine Clortal 





Time for drastic Cabinet reorganiza- 
tion. 


Deadwood should be replaced by 
America’s best brains regardless of 
their politics. 


Will Fourth of July see us in the war? 


Neither Roosevelt nor Hitler is re. 
motely likely to back down. 


Prediction: Declaration of war 
wouldn’t precipitate panickyness. 


Maintaining diplomatic relations with 
Hitler and Mussolini is worse than a 
farce. 


Which has done most for defense. in- 
dustry or labor? 


It didn’t need the Gallup poll to re- 
veal the public’s answer. 


Many stocks look cheap. 


Also some heavily-discounted railway 
and utility bonds. 
Overbuying is unpatriotic; induces 
inflation, harmful to all. 


WPA should be curtailed. Later, relief 
should be handled by the States. 


Oil Administrator Ickes should re- 
member that “horse and buggy days” 
have passed. 


Cars—and gasoline—are essential to 
all-out preparedness production, to the 
American way. 


Wanted: A new National Labor Law. 


All-out coddling of 
should be all out. 


Communists 
If wages continue to rise, so inevitably 
will the cost of living. 


There is a ceiling to what official price 
ceilings will achieve. 


Harder instalment terms will make it 
easier by and by. 


Broaden the income tax base. 
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What's 
Ahead 


THE COMMITTEES that have been 
studying entries in the ForBEs nation- 
wide contest on suggestions for ex- 
pediting defense production have just 
about finished their work and the prize 
winners will be announced in the July 
15th issue. A wealth of material was 
received in the contest and the judges 
have been having a difficult time sift- 
ing the entries. The first prize is $150, 
second prize $50, and third prize $25. 
We will publish the prize-winning sug- 
gestions. Watch for them! 


i 


In an early issue F. B. Tremble will 
tell you how Sam Fletcher of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has taken one of sell- 
ing’s oldest lures—the giving of a 
premium with goods sold—and stream- 
lined it so that it’s working new won- 
ders. Fletcher has tied it with the new- 
est universal urge—the desire to fly. 
It’s an interesting story of what can 
be done with an old idea, provided 
you bring it up to date and give it a 
new streamlined presentation. Also 
coming is an article by Dr. Henry C. 
Link, widely known writer and psy- 
chologist, on how business is using 
psychology to find out new things in 
a scientific way. Dr. Link is the origi- 
nator of the first nationwide poll of 
public opinion and buying habits 
based entirely on personal interviews. 
He knows whereof he speaks—or 
rather writes. His article is entitled 
PsycHoLocists Go To Town. 


e &® ®& 


Also coming in the near future is a 
story about Harold Boeschenstein and 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., of 
which he is president. This 46-year- 
old executive heads up one of the most 
amazing companies existent today. It 
was organized less than three years 
ago and its business and number of 
employees have quadrupled. Fiberglas 
is what its name implies—a glass fiber 
—with the tensile strength of steel of 
corresponding size. Its uses are in- 
creasing every day and already it 
touches the lives of almost all of us. 

—TueE Epitors. 
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Fact and Comment 


. By B. C. FORBES 


Washington Not Efficient 


Washington is not doing an efficient job at this 
critical period in our destiny. Too many official bodies 
have contradictory ideas; therefore are working at 
cross-purposes. This bedevils speedy preparedness. 
Employers, corporations, industries, don’t know where 
they stand, can’t institute definite policies lest some 
decree, some whim, of Washington’s multitudinous 
board to run contrary? 

Take Washington’s handling of the labor problem, 
most vexatious of all and thus far the most disruptive. 
On the very same day that the House Military Affairs 
Committee recommended legislation to guarantee the 
open shop principle in defense industries, the National 
Defense Mediation Board recommended that the closed 
shop be submitted to—by Bethlehem Steel in its San 
Francisco shipyard. 

Shall employers pay greater heed to Congress or 
to their creatures, countless bureaus and boards? 
Obviously, no corporation, no industry, can adopt 
both the closed shop and the open shop. 

The legislation proposed by the Military Affairs 
Committee, and endorsed by the War Department, 
obviously seeks to guarantee the open shop, since one 
stipulation is that “it shall be unlawful to prevent or 
attempt to prevent by force or violence, or by threats 
thereof, any person from accepting or continuing in 
employment in any defense plant, or from entering 
or leaving any defense plant in the course of such 
employment.” 

Doubtless the responsible legislators comprising 
this House Committee have in mind the riotous con- 
duct of strikers, their bloody battles against workers 
who tried to continue filling their jobs. Also, doubt- 
less, the scandalous revelations that, when the nation 
sought to rush building of Army cantonments, many 
skilled craftsmen were compelled to pay through the 
nose to unions before they were permitted to start 
work, a blighting commentary upon our boasted free- 
dom of opportunity, freedom to choose where to earn 
a livelihood, freedom from dictation. 

Should the Mediation Board succeed in establishing 
the closed shop in one case, how could it consistently 
rule against the same demand by labor in other cases? 
Neither Presidential candidate ventured to solicit votes 
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on a promise that he would fasten the closed shop 
upon America. The House Military Committee opposes 
it. And is backed by the War Department. 

What right, what authority, has any bureau or 
board to run contrary? 

The indisputable truth is that public sentiment has 
become nauseated with the waxing brazenness of dic- 
tatorial union officials and with the subversive, de- 
fense-strafing ongoings of un-American followers. 


* 


If you do just enough to get by, you will 
by and by get the good-bye. 


* 


Suggestion For Mr. Schram 
The New York Stock Exchange is probably the 


only organization of its importance in the country 
that doesn’t hold an annual meeting. This institution 
has unusual reasons for bringing its membership to- 
gether periodically, for laying its kaleidoscopic prob- 
lems before them, and for ascertaining their decision. 
Among the first steps the new president, Emil Schram, 
should institute are not merely annual, but semi-an- 
nual meetings. He is a novice. He knows nothing about 
the troubles besetting Wall Street, nothing about the 
grueling times brokers have suffered for years. 

One wide-awake, thoroughly-posted member, Joseph 
D. Goodman, tells me that he has repeatedly urged 
the Stock Exchange to use modern advertising meth- 
ods; to come out fearlessly for amendments to the 
security laws which would enable our capital markets 
to function efficiently in the national interest; to 
champion equal regulation for every individual and 
firm engaged in the security business, whether asso- 
ciated with an exchange or not. There has been, he 
declares, far too much indecision, far too much pro- 
crastination by committees entrusted with deciding 
vital questions. 

Mr. Schram will have opportunity to render in- 
valuable service not only to the America’s main mar- 
ketplace for securities but to the nation. Bureaucrats 
have gone injuriously, condemnably, inexcusably far 
in blitzkrieging our fountainhead of finance and of 
financing enterprise, employment. 
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Youth Undaunted 


I have spent several days with high school and 
college graduates, at their commencement ceremonies. 
Having had sons or relatives participating in each, 
I have had abundant opportunity to sound out the 
thinking of our coming generation. The experience 
has been inspiring. While keenly conscious that the 
world today is topsy-turvy, that they may soon find 
themselves cannon fodder, they are undaunted. Most 
of them have unshakable faith that right will triumph 
over might, that the tyranny which has overrun almost 
all of Europe will be checkmated, that by and by 
righteous peace will be established—and that this will 
bring opportunities as well as responsibilities to them. 
They are prepared for whatever may befall mean- 
while, even to sacrificing their own lives. 

My intimate associations with scores of these young 
men have had a bracing effect upon me, have rein- 
vigorated my faith in the world’s future. 


Wish less, will more. 
* 


Untimely Prosecutions 


Industry and all the rest of us are commanded by 
Washington to subordinate everything to expediting 
adequate preparedness. Palpably, no such command 
has gone forth to employees of the Department of 
Justice. Prosecutions against business men and busi- 
ness enterprises are being launched with extraordinary 
rapidity. It matters not to their instigators, supposedly 
servants of the public, whether the charges they bring 
have or have not anything whatsoever to do with 
retarding defense. 

How can industrial or other executives concentrate 
on all-out co-operation with the Government when 
they are plastered with indictments and have to de- 
vote much time to defending themselves? 

Would it not be in the national interest to call a 
halt on such obstructions to all-out defense efforts, 
to delay prosecutions where the charges have nothing 
whatever to do with retarding the upbuilding of our 


national strength? 
7 
Cutting sharp corners cuts the cutter. 
* 


Fewer Strikes Foreseen 


American people are striking against strikes. Fed- 
eral legislators now realize this. Congress is bestirring 
itself. The mischievousness, the un-Americanism, the 
incendiarism of the Wagner Labor Law, long recog- 
nized by responsible citizens, has been brought home 
to Washington by recent disgraceful events. 

Even the president of the CIO, Philip Murray, con- 


fessed that stoppage of defense work on the Pacific 
Coast had been incited by Communistic union mem- 
bers. (Presumably the power of the latter was im- 
mediately pummeled into him forcefully and fright- 
eningly, for he quickly recanted, condemning exposers 
of CIO Communists as “witch hunters.”’) 

The comforting facts are that American public 
sentiment has overwhelmingly turned against labor 
strafers of preparedness and that Congress appears de- 
termined, at last, to take effective action. If our na- 
tional emergency is “unlimited,” kid gloves should not 
be used in dealing with instigators of strikes designed 
to hamstring defense. 


First have reason for having faith 
in yourself. 
* 


Merit Still Reaps Rewards 


Merit still tells. This reassuring truth has been 
brought home to me afresh lately. For example, among 
the young men of my acquaintance who were drafted 
it has been a profound pleasure to see the most worthy 
of them already promoted. Again, my rather wide 
contacts with college students have convinced me, 
during June commencements, that the high honors 
received by some were won by sterling endeavor and 
that others who didn’t fare well were accorded their 
deserts. 

For a quarter of a century or more it has been no 
trick to spot conspicuous comers in industry, busi- 
ness, finance. Ditto today. I could name a list of 
executives below top-notch rank who are unquestion- 
ably headed for supreme positions in their organiza- 
tions. 

The other evening I met at a private social func- 
tion a lady whose husband had hoped to be there. She 
apologetically explained that Bill had been called upon 
to substitute for the president of a leading New York 
association because of the indisposition of the latter. 
She went on to say—but not to complain—that she 
could never count upon her husband to fulfill social 
engagements, that his business interests had first call 
upon him. I know that this particular vice-president 
will be selected as the next president of his nationally- 
known company. 

What consolation and inspiration it should be to 
every worthy worker to grasp that merit wins, that 
unusual effort almost invariably nets unusual recogni- 
tion and reward. 
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Goodyear’s President Looks Ahead 


E. J. Thomas believes in planning for changes, 


for an overload, and for the unexpected 


Last YEAR, $217,540,079 in sales; 
$11,309,788 in profits. The familiar 
yellow-and-blue trademark flag ap- 
peared on many millions of tires; the 
Goodyear name and winged foot on 
millions of rubber heels, pieces of air- 
brake hose. lengths of fire hose, lawn 
hose, filling-station hose; on miles of 
transmission belts and conveyor belts. 

This year the well-marked path of 
sales and production meets with some 
bumps and changes. New kinds and 
sizes of tires and tubes are demanded 
by the United States Army, including 
huge new sizes for big bombing planes, 
and tires that accept bullets as casually 
as a mule accepts a mosquito-bite. 
Barrage balloons, flotation gears, gas 
masi:s, life boats, bullet-sealing gaso- 
line tanks for planes, and many other 
new items are already being assembled 
and shipped in ever increasing num- 
bers. None of these are haphazard 
manufacturing jobs. All of them call 
for skill and care and thoroughness— 
and quantity production. 

How then does Goodyear take care 
of this new and immense production, 
and still keep its millions of customers 
and dealers supplied with the tires and 
heels and belts and hose that provide 
a livelihood for its thousands of fac- 
tory hands and its army of dealers? 

I put the question bluntly to E. J. 
Thomas, one of the country’s young- 
est presidents and a man who for 25 
years has grown up with the company 
and held positions such as manager of 
factory personnel, general superin- 
tendent of all the company’s Akron 
factories, and managing director of 
Goodyear’s English plant. 

Unhesitatingly, Mr. Thomas gave 
the answer: “Well, we’re doing it. But 
we look on the problem from the other 
angle. The keynote we follow is em- 
bodied in a three-line memorandum 
from Mr. Litchfield, which he wrote 
last Fall.” He reached in a drawer 





Frep B. Barton, a free-lance writer, draws 
on wide business experience for his articles. 
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E. J. THomas 


and tossed this memorandum across 
the desk to me: 


To Att GoopyYEAR PERSONNEL: 


The needs of our country’s defense 

will receive the first consideration 

of Goodyear’s facilities, its re- 
search and its personnel. 

P. W. LitcHFie.p, 

Chairman of the Board 


“That order means what it says,” 
continued Thomas. “In case of any 





By FRED B. BARTON 





shortage of labor or materials or time. 
defense comes first. 

“The defense business hasn’t inter- 
rupted our taking care of our routine 
needs, as yet, largely because our or- 
ganization has been set up in such a 
way that we can handle a sudden ex- 
pansion and hardly feel it. Defense 
business and our routine business are 
not segregated in our factories. When 
the defense orders came along, it was 
just something else to start making and 
to get out in short time. We threw 
it in with our regdlar production. 

“For instance, gas masks represent 
a separate department, and an impor- 


tant one, and yet they are included in 
our regular factory program. Balloons 
are a separate department, but they 
too are included in our regular fac. 
tory plans. So are bullet-proof gaso. 
line tanks; all separate, yet reporting 
to the same factory superintendent. In 
this way we get advantage of our 
regular momentum and our Goodyear 
organization, while at the same time 
we give the job the specialized hand. 
ling and inspection it needs. 

“All through the company we dove. 
tail our problems, giving the new de- 
fense jobs the benefit of whatever ex- 
perience and teamwork we have de- 
veloped over the last 40 or more years. 
In case a clash comes, either in manu- 
facturing or sales or finance, defense 
comes first. 

“To date we have been able to op- 
erate our regular commercial business 
without too much disturbance. This 
will change, no doubt. For instance, 
automobile production is scheduled to 
be reduced 20% for next year. There 
may be a reduction in the number of 
tires needed. There may even be a 
shortage of crude rubber. This can 
easily result in fewer workmen being 
employed in the tire end of the busi- 
ness. We'll be ready, we expect, to 
divert them into other lines of produc- 
tion.” 

He went on to explain how Good- 
year was able to step into wartime 
production without running a tempera- 
ture. 

“Goodyear was ready before the de- 
mand came,” he said simply. “We kept 
in touch with war needs. The Army 
has had a small gas-mask department, 
and we are acquainted with their de- 
velopments. For the last year and 
more we have studied gas masks as 
they were being made in Englaid. So 
we didn’t start from scratch. 

“The same was true of bullet-proof 
tubes. For years we’ve been making 
life rafts and collapsible boats—for 
sportsmen. Now we're making self- 
inflating life rafts for aircraft. The 
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same is true of blimps. We have flown 
our Goodyear blimps for more than 
4,000,000 miles and found them to be 
a valuable advertising medium as well 
gs a means for the training of naval 
reserve pilots. Now we're making 
blimps for coastal defense and barrage 
balloons as protection against enemy 
air attack. Sometimes it took guts to 
maintain the skill of these trained 
workmen through all the years of ad- 
versity, but our chairman, Mr. P. W. 
Litchfield, has that kind of business 
courage. 

“Perhaps the best example of ‘guts’ 
is the way Goodyear kept all our key 
designers and our key shop men to- 
gether in our lighter-than-air depart- 
ment. We did everything possible to 
keep these men busy! We made a rail- 
road train out of aluminum. We made 
the cars for a huge ferris wheel at the 
World’s Fair. When things got too bad 
we put these men into rubber produc- 
tion. But Mr. Litchfield felt we had 
the only organization of its kind in 
America, and that we ought to keep 
these men together. So what hap- 
pened? We were in a position to de- 
sign the tail surfaces for the Martin 
B-26 bomber. We're building a huge 
new factory now. 


FROM 50 To 11,000 


“This aircraft production of ours 
started a year ago with 50 men. To- 
day we employ 1,500 men and women. 
Soon this will step up to 11,000.” 

But where, I asked, will he get the 
workmen? Will Goodyear have to 
hire in men from other States? 

“We haven’t had to do any enticing 
of labor,” he replied. “There is plenty 
in the local area, many of them for- 
mer rubber workers, some men doing 
less important jobs, and so on. Our 
aircraft company already has 4,500 
applications for work, each one care- 
fully selected. No doubt some of these 
already have obtained jobs since they 
signed up for a job with us, but we do 
not look for any acute labor shortage. 

“Look at the big new Ravenna Ar- 
senal, for instance,” he continued con- 
fidently. “When that gets into opera- 
tion it will employ somewhere between 
8,000 and 14,000 women and men. 
But they have had as many as 16,000 
workmen building this big plant. That 
means the labor problem should be 
easier, rather than harder, when the 
arsenal is put into production.” 

Is Goodyear simplifying its lines 
and omitting any frills from its prod- 
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Defense comes first! That’s the rule at all Goodyear plants, now specializing in the production of 
bullet-proof gas tanks (above), barrage balloons (left) and metal parts for fighter planes (right) 


ucts, to reduce the labor costs of a 
product and thus help along defense, 
I asked. 

“All the rubber companies have cut 
out the paper wrapping around truck 
tires,’ Thomas answered. “Also, we 
have eliminated a lot of types and sizes 
of tires—possibly 100 or 150 types and 
sizes, I should say. We can go still 
further. This is a timely thing and 
ought to be done. It is important to 
conservation. 

“As for using substitute materials,” 
he went on, “that matter is being dis- 
cussed just now with the OPM. In- 
dustry and the Government are study- 
ing aggressively what can be done. 
What we finally do may depend 
somewhat on the shipping situation— 
on how much rubber we can get.” 

He spoke briefly of advertising, and 


the other everyday concerns of a firm 
as sales-minded as Goodyear. “Of 
course we have to keep up our reputa- 
tion as usual. These outside things are 
just government purchases for a spe- 
cial purpose; we want to turn them 
out fast and good and at a price, but 
at the same time we hope to keep up 
our reputation for the quality of our 
peacetime goods,” he said. “That is a 
long view matter. 

“In sales we have had to be just as 
aggressive as before. We can’t yet sit 
back and wait for customers to come 
and take merchandise away from us— 
goods aren’t yet that scarce. Business 
is a competitive affair and you get just 
what you deserve.” 

Will the wartime experience leave 
Goodyear in touch with any useful new 

(Continued on page 30) 
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OIL—A Defense Paradox 


Gasoline and Oil Shortages Threaten 
East, While Over-Production Continues 


IT 1s MORE than a little curious that 
the first major threat of dislocation in 
the civilian life of the nation to arise 
out of defense preparations should 
come from the oil industry. Curious, 
since no other industry of comparable 
importance to the defense effort has so 
few potential bottlenecks. With more 
than 60% of the petroleum production 
of the world within U. S. borders, the 
oil industry has been and still is 
plagued by over-production. 

Yet it is reasonably certain that, in 
one form or another, oil and gasoline 
supplies of the Atlantic seaboard 
states, and possibly of other parts of 
the country, will be rationed before 
Winter. How severe the shortage will 
be is still uncertain. Likewise, it is too 
early for a definite forecast as to how 
much of the country will be directly 
affected. A clear understanding of the 
facts involved, however, should prove 
helpful in anticipating probable devel- 
opments. 


IT ALL STARTED WHEN— 


Withdrawal within the last two 
months of 50 oil tankers from the do- 
mestic fleet set in motion a series of 
waves which have washed across un- 
expected segments of the economic 
mainland. These 50 tankers, trans- 
ferred from normal commercial ocean 
routes to emergency service for Brit- 
ain, serve to throw into dramatic re- 
lief complex interrelations among the 
threads out of which the economic 
fabric is woven. While the tankers are 
the immediate cause of the difficulty, 
they are by no means the whole cause. 

The prospect of gasoline-less Sun- 
days, with attendant hardship on those 
who depend on the highways for a 
livelihood or recreation, is just the 
most discussed of the bogeymen turned 
loose. There are others. Offices and 
residences without adequate heat this 
Winter is another. Debilitated sales of 
the anthracite coal industry are expect- 
ed to receive a shot in the arm, and 





R. O. Brapen is a free-lance writer who 
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conversely dealers in oil 
equipment are depressed. 

It is highly significant that heating 
equipment of the huge Manhattan office 
building of Standard Oil Company of 
New York will be converted from oil 
to coal, according to a company an- 
nouncement. Standard Oil of New 
Jersey has revealed that its large east 
coast refinery will be operated on coal. 
Other straws in the wind include an 
order issued by the New York Police 
Department a couple of weeks ago re- 
quiring its men to shut off motors of 
the police cars when stopped, instead 
of allowing them to idle. 


heating 


MILEAGE BIG FACTOR 


In new-car sales there has been some 
indication of a swing to light makes 
and models which spread a gallon of 
gasoline over many miles. Willys-Over- 
land, long directing its advertising to 
an economy-minded public, reports 
such a windfall of orders in the last 
six weeks that it will be unable to fill 
more than one out of three before the 
end of the year. 

Oil burner sales have suffered ap- 
preciably, say industry heads, with the 
Summer months the best sales period. 
Sales of mechanical coal stokers the 
first five months of the year were 70% 
greater than in the same period last 
year. Orders have piled up to such an 
extent in recent weeks that the manu- 
facturers are sold out for the next four 
to twelve months. 

The recent appointment of Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes as Petro- 
leum Co-ordinator for National De- 
fense only increased public apprehen- 
sion in some quarters. That appoint- 
ment, and statements issued by Mr. 
Ickes, convinced many that the situa- 
tion was more serious than had been 
realized. 

A careful survey of all the facts 
plainly indicates that the element of 
panic has not been entirely absent, 
though the immediate situation is con- 


ceded to be acute for the eastern seg. 
board states. 

The answer to the question as to 
what the noise is all about is simply 
that a transportation shortage may 
make it necessary for the automobile 
owned by the average citizen to tighten 
its belt and become its own transpor- 
tation shortage. And other consumers 
of petroleum products may find them. 
selves on something less than a nor- 
mal diet. 

In reaching the consuming public, 
the oil industry makes use of a vast 
integrated transportation system, em- 
bracing pipe lines, railroad tank cars, 
tank trucks, barges and tank ships 
operating on lakes and inland water- 
ways as well as on the ocean. Virtu- 
ally all petroleum products make a 
portion of the journey to the ultimate 
consumer through pipe lines, of which 
the industry has a network of nearly 
130,000 miles. In general, crude oil 
reaches the refinery by pipe line or 
tanker or both. 


95% BY TANKER 


The most concentrated tanker move- 
ment is from the oil-producing states 
on the Gulf of Mexico, mainly Texas, 
to the eastern seaboard. The tier of 
states along the Atlantic consumes al- 
most one-third of all the petroleum and 
products used in the country. Ninety- 
five per cent of the supply reaches 
these eastern states in efficient, unlovely 
tank ships which carry up to 170,000 
barrels of oil or gasoline a trip. 

The 50 ships asked by the Govern- 
ment had to come from a total of 345 
in the coastal and intercoastal trade. 
Of this number, 260 were in the Gulf 
Coast-North Atlantic service. Tanker 
transportation is the most efficient 
known to the industry. For the long 
haul from the rich producing areas of 
the Southwest to this highly concen- 
trated consuming territory it is far the 
cheapest. Oil industry statistics show 
that, generally speaking, the cost of 
pipe line transportation is some 250% 
of the cost by tanker, and that the rail 
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cost is around six to seven times as 


Months before the Government re- 
quisitioned the 50 tankers for the Brit- 
ish, the petroleum industry was aware 
of an increasingly “tight” situation in 
the tanker movement. For one thing, 
it had been unable to find adequate 
shipyard space to build new vessels 
needed because of withdrawals from 
domestic service. A round dozen of the 
most modern and efficient units built 
by the industry in the last two years 
has been taken over by our own Navy. 


CONSUMPTION INCREASED 


But the most important single factor 
in bringing to the front a tanker short- 
age before the 50 vessels were requi- 
sitioned was increased consumption of 
petroleum and its products. This was 
a natural result of the rising tempo of 
industry and greater use of automo- 
biles by the army of new employees 
going back and forth to work. For the 
eastern seaboard district there has been 
an increase in gasoline consumption 
this year over last of 12.5%. The total 
increase for all petroleum products is 
estimated at 9.7%. An increase of 
6.1% in consumption of all petroleum 
products is estimated for next year. 

It is not difficult to understand, then, 
that oil men were disturbed when they 
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had to give up 50 of their vitally need- 
ed tankers within the space of two 
months. The fear of still other raids on 
the tanker supply is something worse 
than a nightmare. 

Early in May, the Office of Produc- 
tion Management asked the American 
Petroleum Institute to appoint a com- 
mittee to make a study of the situation 
and report. The report of the Insti- 
tute’s Fact Finding Committee was 
made public by Mr. Ickes’ office the 
middle of June. It showed that the de- 
ficiency in the tanker movement to the 
east coast would amount to 8.8% of 
anticipated demand for the third quar- 
ter of the year, 15% for the fourth 
quarter, and 12.5% for the first quar- 
ter of 1942. The deficit was figured 
after giving effect to relief measures 
already initiated, including shifts in 
barge movements and opening of exist- 
ing pipe line channels. 


RELIEF IN SIGHT 


For the fourth quarter of this year 
the shortage is translated as 253,000 
barrels daily. After the first quarter of 
next year relief is in sight in the form 
of new tankers and pipe lines. 

Summarizing its findings, the Com- 
mittee reported that the average short- 
age for the next three quarters would 
be equivalent to tonnage which would 

















"We're just coasting—we won't drive back ‘til Monday!" 








be supplied by 49 ships of 10,000 
deadweight tons each. The peak short- 
age in the last quarter of this year, it 
said, would be equivalent to the carry- 
ing capacity of 64 ships. 

The Committee recommended that 
the shortage be spread over the entire 
country to the extent possible, mini- 
mizing its effect in any particular area. 
Co-ordinator Ickes, however, has coun- 
tered this with the assertion that no 
good purpose would be served by cre- 
ating shortages where they did not 
exist. If he holds to that view, the east- 
ern consumer will soon know about it. 

The possibility of substantial relief 
through transportation agencies other 
than ships before early next year is 
slight. Pipe lines and railroads are the 
only other agencies which might con- 
ceivably do the job. But for one rea- 
son or another it is unlikely any con- 
siderable help will come from either. 
Apart from feasibility, the cost of 
moving gasoline or oil by rail from 
Texas to the Atlantic seaboard would 
be prohibitive. Ability of pipe lines to 
come to the rescue is limited both by 
the time required for construction and 
over-taxed capacity of the steel mills. 

More promising for immediate re- 
lief are certain other suggestions con- 
tained in the report of the industry — 
Fact Finding Committee. These had to 
do with easing of load line limitations 
on tankers, so they might be loaded 
more heavily; substitution of Gulf 
Coast supplies for the U. S. inter- 
coastal movement, rearrangement of 
supplies to South and Central America, 
and similar adjustments. 


INDUSTRY CO-OPERATING 


Still other proposals are said to be 
under study in the office of the Co- 
ordinator. In immediate charge is 
Ralph Davies, highly regarded in the 
oil industry. He was senior vice-presi- 
dent of Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia at the time he was chosen by 
Mr. Ickes for Deputy Co-ordinator. 

The industry has put itself on record 
as prepared to co-operate in every way. 

But if the worst should happen and 
there are severe local shortages of oil 
and gas, the American citizen can still 
congratulate himself with good reason. 
He has but to remind himself that the 
monthly gasoline allowance in England 
for cars in non-essential service is from 
six to ten gallons, depending on horse 
power. And that gasoline for civilian 
use is little more than a memory in the 
Axis-dominated countries of Europe. 
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Puitip Gustav JOHNSON says that he 
was “too dumb a Swede” to quit his 
job when the company he was work- 
ing for at the close of the last war be- 
gan paying its employees part of their 
salaries in stock. Many of the other 
men did quit. The pay was not too 
good at best, and when the company 
got into difficulties and the weekly pay 
check was further reduced by substi- 
tution of stock for cash it didn’t look 
bright. 

But loyalty and tenacity of purpose 
are among the most conspicuous of the 
traits mirrored in the career of Phil 
Johnson. They have proved their value 
for him as for his employers. 

The company which substituted its 
stock for cash in the pay envelopes 
was the original Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany. Less than ten years after this 
happened, when United Aircraft & 
Transport was formed out of the vari- 
ous transport and manufacturing or- 
ganizations grouped about the Boeing 
enterprises, each $100 of the early Boe- 
ing stock had a value of $6,250. That 
made the stock vouchers which Phil 
got in his pay envelope look pretty 
good. 

In the opinion of his associates, 
“dumb” is the one thing above all else 
that Phil Johnson is not. They say that 
he thinks faster than any executive 
they know, and that his “hair-trigger” 
decisions are so uniformly right there 
is something a little miraculous about 
it. In that connection, however, it is 
well to bear in mind the definition of 
a miracle as “something for which 





Homer H. SHANNON, a frequent contributor 
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there is no apparent explanation.” In 
other words, the explanation is not on 
the surface but lies underneath. 

As president of Boeing Airplane 
Company and its manufacturing sub- 
sidiary, Boeing Aircraft Company, it 
is Phil Johnson’s job to head up the 
expansion drive necessitated by an in- 
crease in the company’s backlog of 
orders from $23,000,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1940 to approximately $300,- 
000,000 now. 


70 DIFFERENT TYPES 


Best known of the plane types cur- 
rently being built by Boeing are its 
huge “Flying Fortresses,” for which it 
has large orders from the Army Air 
Corps; the “Stratoliner,” now in ser- 
vice on routes of TWA and Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, and “Clipper” planes 
used by Pan American in its trans- 
Atlantic and trans-Pacific services—all 
four-engine ships of brilliant perform- 
ance, noteworthy for long range and 
dependability. Since 1916, when the 
company was organized, Boeing has 
produced 70 different types of air- 
planes, many of which introduced rev- 
olutionary advancements and started 
important new trends in aviation. 

During its first 11 years of opera- 
tion, production consisted almost en- 
tirely of military types. When air 
transport began getting into its stride 
in the late 1920s, Boeing brought out 
commercial transport planes which 
placed the company name in the front 
rank. P. G. Johnson played a pivotal 
part in company affairs throughout 
most of this time. 

There was little of an exceptional 
nature in the boyhood of this forty- 








seven-year-old, rotund, forceful man 
who felt keenly that his return to Boe- 
ing was like a home-coming. But here 
again it is more a matter of surface 
than things of deeper significance 
which is revealed to the eye. He began 
life in Seattle, his present headquar- 
ters, back in 1894. His parents had 
immigrated to this country from 
Sweden. 

At the time he was in high school, 
his father owned a laundry. Though 
young Phil learned to work with hands 
and head early, he didn’t like the laun- 
dry. In Summers between school years 
he worked in a local machine shop, 
where he began sweeping floors and 
taking care of other unimpressive de- 
tails. But the main thing is he kept his 
eyes and ears open. He didn’t know it 
then, but these Summers were to make 
a tremendous difference in his future 
life. Young Johnson had an exception- 
al gift of memory, born of an unusual 
capacity for concentrating on what he 
saw and heard. 

After graduation from high school, 
Phil worked for a time as an automo- 
bile tire salesman. But that was neither 
good enough nor what really interested 
him. So, in 1913, he entered the engi- 
neering school of the University of 
Washington to study mechanical en- 
gineering. A couple of months before 
he was to graduate in 1917, William 
E. Boeing, who had opened his factory 
a year earlier, asked the University for 
three promising young men for his 
drafting room. He was struggling to 
get out an emergency order for train- 
ing planes. 

The three sent by the oe rt 


proved to be something of a prize 
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' e, with Phil Johnson in it. But 
big job at Boeing then as now 
turned out to be one of production. 
The designs were completed but there 
was a lag in getting them translated 
2 jnto something more substantial than 
” blueprints. Phil was transferred to pro- 
“duction tools and then to the produc- 
tion department. Within a year after 
~ he went to work for Boeing he was 
made head of the production depart- 
ment, where he had shown an uncanny 
~ faculty for getting things done—a fac- 














plant superintendent. But the tide of 
_ war-inspired orders had receded and he 
found himself in charge of a factory 
trying to keep its head above water 


with furniture and other woodworking 


e- jobs. This was still the day of wood- 
re en airplanes and it was the only way 
ce of holding the organization together. 
ce Phil stuck it out, and by 1922 was 
mn again producing airplanes, having 
r- been. promoted to vice-president and 
ad general manager the year before. In 
m the next few years he made Boeing 
single-seater pursuits and fighters 
al, standard equipment for both the U.S. 
zh Army and Navy. 
ds Johnson was elevated to president 
n- of his company in 1926. That was the 
rs year before commercial air transport 
Pp: got its walloping shot in the arm from 
nd Lindbergh’s spectacular crossing of the 
le- Atlantic. But Johnson and Boeing were 
Lis already thinking about the opportuni- 
it ties in this field and the stability it 
ke would give to their plane manufactur- 
ire ing business. 
a LARGE-SCALE PIONEERING 
he In 1927 Boeing Air Transport was 
launched and took over the Post Office 
ol, route between Chicago and San Fran- 
10- cisco. Johnson was also president of 
er the transport company, and under his 
ed aggressive leadership it was expanded 
zi- to include Pacific Air Transport, Var- 
of ney Air Lines, and National Air Trans- 
n- port, completing the transcontinental 
re and coastal routes that became United 
m Air Lines in 1931. 
ry At the time, this was far the most 
or extensive air transport system in the 
is world. Johnson’s work here was an 
to outstanding part of the first large-scale 
n- Pioneering in air transport in this 
country and is to be compared with 
ty that of the best of the early railroad 
ze pioneers. This though it is in a field 


where developments have come so 





swiftly they are dif- 
ficult to keep track 
of. 

In the meantime, 
United Aircraft & 
Transport was cre- 
ated to give common 
directional control 
to the various 
phases of this new 
industry. It included 
Boeing, Vought and 
Sikorsky as plane 
builders; Pratt & 
Whitney for en- 
gines; Hamilton 
Standard for pro- 
pellers, and the air 
lines. Johnson was 
made president of 
the controlling com- 
pany in 1933. It 
was in this capacity 
he received his first 
serious business re- 
verse — a reverse 
originating out of 
political circum- 
stances over which 
he had no control 
and which he could 
not possibly foresee. 

One of the early acts of the Demo- 
cratic administration which came in in 
1933 was to institute a muckraking in- 
vestigation of air mail contracts let by 
the Post Office Department of the 
previous administration. Out of this 
came the 1934 order cancelling all 
contracts and legislation divorcing 
transport and manufacturing branches 
of the aviation industry. 

The legislation also specifically re- 
quired that executives who had partic- 
ipated in a meeting with former Post- 
master General Brown, at which con- 
tracts had been “parcelled out,” must 
disassociate themselves from future air 
mail operations. Johnson was the 
“goat” in this, along with others, al- 
though there was no contention that 
he or his company had profited from 
reshuffling of the contracts which re- 
sulted from the meeting. 

He resigned from the companies he 
had served so well and returned to 
Seattle. There he built trucks for 
three years, as president of Kenworth 
Motor Truck Corp., a position he still 
holds. 

In 1937 he found another oppor- 
tunity of a kind to his liking. He was 
called upon by the Canadian Govern- 
ment to put Trans-Canada Air Line in 
the air. The neighbor to the north 
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wanted a modern air transport system 
to serve its border provinces and it 
chose Johnson as the man to organize 
and get it going. 

This was the kind of creative work 
that fires the Johnson imagination. He 
hired five U.S. technical experts and 
went to work. “Make haste slowly,” 
was one of his injunctions to them. 
“But make haste. And keep within the 
budget.” 


A JOB WELL DONE 


At the end of 18 months the job 
was complete and Canada had its first 
major air line. Not only that, the line 
was a model of operating efficiency. 
In 1939, its first full year of opera- 
tion, it completed 98.1% of its sched- 
uled flights, 82% of which were on 
time or not more than 30 minutes late 
—a record for many an older Ameri- 
can service to shoot at. The Johnson 
reputation, already one of the best in 
aviation, was considerably enhanced 
by this performance. 

The Boeing Company had been try- 
ing to get Johnson back for several 
years. With Trans-Canada in good 
running order, the Boeing manage- 
ment saw its chance and made another 
bid. This country had begun to think 

(Continued on page 31) 
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The Farthest Fields 
Are Always Greenest 


Columbia Empire Industries, Inc., 


Is Watering the Grass at Home 


By M. E. CARMAN 


“WHICH HAVE the greater prestige in 
Europe: American-made or European- 
made products?” the radio announcer 
asked a well-known importer on a re- 
cent quizz program. 

“The American-made 
was the prompt reply. 

“And which have the greater pres- 
tige in America?” the announcer con- 
tinued his questioning. 

“The European-made goods,” an- 
swered the New York importer. 

“Just what do you think of such a 
situation?” the announcer asked his 
guest. 

“I think it’s just plain silly!” the 
importer exclaimed. 

An Idaho potato grower prefers to 
dig his potatoes in a pair of overalls 
manufactured in Detroit, Michigan, 
rather than in an almost identical pair 
manufactured in Portland, Oregon. 

A New York career girl is much 
more delighted to don a pair of Hol- 
lywood-made slacks than to clamber 
into much the same slacks tailored in 
New York. 

Call it human nature, call it psy- 
chology, call it anything you please— 
the fact remains that, to the buying 
public, the farthest field is always the 
greenest. Any large group of consum- 
ers attaches greater prestige to goods 
which are manufactured far from its 
own home town. 


products,” 


DOING SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


In the Pacific Northwest, a unique 
organization is at work, proving to 
Northwestern consumers that the 
greenest grass is right at home—in 


Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 





M. E. Carman is a free-lance writer on 
business subjects. 
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Managed until recently by the late 
George L. Baker, for 16 years the 
mayor of Portland, Oregon, Columbia 
Empire Industries, Inc., is a group of 
about 200 manufacturers, representing 
industries in the area of the basin of 
the Columbia River and its tributaries. 

This somewhat unusual scheme of 
specifying who may and who may not 
belong to the organization was chosen 
as a method of eliminating the jealous- 
ies which so often arise from State- 
line divisions. The area of the Col- 
umbia River and its tributaries gives 
a wide scope to the organization, with 
member industries from Walla Walla, 
Washington, to Grants Pass, Oregon, 
and from Nyssa, Oregon, to Astoria, 
Oregon, at the mouth of the wide Col- 
umbia. 


HOW ORGANIZATION WORKS 


A principal aim of Columbia Em- 
pire Industries is to acquaint North- 
western consumers with their home in- 
dustries, through a public relations 
program which is both original and 
thoughtfully organized. 

As the organization’s assistant man- 
ager, Robert R. McKean, put it: “We 
are fostering a better acquaintanceship 
between the public and the manufac- 
turers. People are afraid of the un- 
known: Knowledge leads to desire, and 
desire leads to purchase. So our pub- 
lic relations program leads to an ex- 
panding home market.” 

Confucius had something when he 
said that a picture is worth ten thou- 
sand words: Columbia Empire Indus- 
tries sends photographers into the 
plants of members to take a series of 
close-up photographs showing the ac- 
tual manufacturing processes. The 


photographs are then captioned in de. 
tail, with an explanation of what is 
happening in each picture. These are 
sufficiently complete to give the 
man a clear story of that manufac. 
turing process. 

One set shows successive steps in 
which wool just sheared from the 
sheep becomes a finished blanket; an. 
other set pictures the canning of alba. 
core tuna from the unloading of the 
fish at the cannery to the finished cases 
of canned tuna. A third group enumer. 
ates graphically the processes involved 
in the manufacture of a furnace. 

Beginning in December, 1939, the 
Oregon Journal has devoted one full 
page of its Sunday rotogravure section 
to industries of the Columbia Empire. 
On this page, one industry is featured 
each week; a short story about the in- 
dustry is illustrated with eight or ten 
photographs, showing people working 
with their hands, making the products 
of everyday use and creating wealth. 
The page represents approximately 
$700 worth of space to the industry 
represented each Sunday—quite a val- 
uable donation by a newspaper. 


WORKERS ARE FEATURED 


“The requirements. for successful 
photographs of this type,” said Claude 
Palmer, of the studio which has done 
all of the photography. for Columbia 
Empire Industries’ graphic public re- 
lations program, “are highly special- 
ized. 

“The photographs must have drama- 
tic interest. The first rule is to use no 
exterior photographs of a plant, and 
no general interior studies—these are 
the old-fashioned publicity shots, car- 
rying little appeal to the average per- 
son. Each photograph that we take for 
this purpose is a close-up of workers 
producing goods. A visitor to a plant 
seldom is content to stand in a corner 
of the room, viewing the entire scene; 
he moves up close to see what the 
workers are doing. The pictures must, 
of course, be dramatically lighted.” 

Each week, the office of Columbia 
Empire Industries mails to each of 
Portland’s 63 public schools the in- 
dustrial page from the Journal’s roto- 
gravure section. In some _ schools, 
scrapbooks are made of the pages; 
in others, they are mounted on heavy 
sheets of cardboard. But in all schools, 
the pages are studied again and again 
in different classes. 

Filed in the office of Columbia Em- 


pire Industries are letters from ap- 
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preciative students, teachers, and 
school principals. The principal of one 
school wrote: 

“The students of Alameda school 
and myself wish to express our ap- 
proval of the series of pictures the 
Journal is running on Sundays fea- 
turing Columbia Empire Industries. 
We are using the entire series in the 
geography classes and’ hope to see 
them continued for some time. 

“They present Oregon industries to 
our boys and girls in a manner that 
we cannot get from textbooks, and it 
is impossible for them to get all this 
information first hand. 

“You are doing a splendid piece of 
educational work.” 

As Mr. McKean said, “Our boys and 


girls who are soon to be graduated 


Robert McKean, assistant manager of 
Columbia Empire Industries, Inc., tells 
Portland school children about “their 
industries.” Such classroom sessions, a 
regular part of the organization’s educa- 
tional program, make a hit with the kids 
—the consumers of tomorrow. 


from schools see, in these picture 
series, their future opportunity for 
work or for a business of their own.” 

Naturally, it would be impossible to 
present each of Portland’s 63 public 
schools with each set of lantern slides 
that are made of a Columbia Empire 
industry. Rather, the slides are kept 
in a library of the city schools, and 
are available for use by teachers when- 
ever they wish to use them. 

For many years, McKean lectured to 
student groups whenever called upon, 
illustrating these talks with lantern 
slides from the Columbia Empire In- 
dustries office. A request came to the 
organization from the visual educa- 
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tion department of the city schools for 
a library of slides, which was provided 
for them last Fall. 

Columbia Empire Industries hopes 
soon to have a revolving library of 
slides available for use by teachers 
throughout the States of Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho. 

In addition Columbia Empire In- 
dustries keeps a supply of photograph- 
ic material suitable for use in window 
displays, and one of the most effective 
uses of the photographs was carried 
out in the 22 windows of Olds, Wort- 
man and King, Portland department 
store, at its annual Fall opening in 
1939. Each of the store display win- 
dows featured a Columbia Empire in- 
dustry, tied in with a new Fall fashion 
color. A great flurry of pleased com- 


ment followed this different window 
display; and, needless to say, the 
value of the clever departure to the 
manufacturers concerned was im- 
measureable. 

In addition to the activities of Col- 
umbia Empire Industries, Inc., in 
Portland itself, the organization fur- 
nishes speakers to civic groups in ci- 
ties and towns in Washington and 
Oregon. In 1940, when the organiza- 
tion asked member manufacturers to 
volunteer to serve on a giant speak- 
ers committee, 61 Portland men ex- 
pressed their willingness to talk at 
meetings, as well as approximately 200 
men in other Northwestern cities. 


In 1940, Columbia Empire Indus- 
tries speakers appeared before 221 dif- 
ferent groups, reaching highly varied 
audiences in grange meetings, civic or- 
ganizations, community clubs (of 
which there are 55 in the Portland 
area alone), school and church groups. 
Many of these talks were illustrated, 
either with slides or with photographs. 

Miss Grace McMinn is charged with 
the job of arranging of Columbia Em- 
pire Industries dinners and luncheons. 
Whenever a group of some sort wishes 
to stage a large banquet, they can call 
Miss McMinn. In these meals, Miss 


McMinn features foods of the Colum- 
bia Empire; in return, the Columbia 
Empire Industries organization sup- 
plies menus 2nd speakers for the din- 
ners or luncheons. In addition, many 











of the food manufacturers furnish their 
products gratis for use at the ban- 
quets. 

Each Spring, Columbia Empire In- 
dustries stages an intensified publicity 
campaign. In connection with the last 
Spring event, a contest was held, with 
the co-operation of about 100 Oregon 
and Washington newspapers. Entry 
blanks were distributed through the lo- 
cal newspaper offices, with prizes be- 
ing awarded in each of 50 districts. 
Prize-winners in the district contests 
competed for the grand prizes in the 
“Prosperity Quiz,” which included 
$200 cash, a bedroom set, a kitchen 

(Continued on page 30) 
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WHAT MAKES a salesman good? 
What makes a salesman click? 
What do buyers and purchasing 

agents like in salesmen? 

What do these buyers want sales- 
men to do? 

These are important questions for 
sales management—and for salesmen. 
Answers to these questions may well 
lead to better sales reception, better 
interviews and increased sales. 

Then where get the answers? From 
the buyers and purchasing agents 
themselves. They are the only men 
who know what they want from sales- 
men. And they know things that sales- 
men do and don’t do that gain or lose 
sales. 

A nationwide survey with purchas- 
ing agents provides some answers. 
More than 300 interviews were cov- 
ered in all kinds of businesses to get 
a broad cross-section of selling. 

Some of the answers are the simple 
things that would be expected. But ap- 
parently the simple things are often 
neglected or forgotten! Yet they are 
the fundamentals which can make or 
break a salesman. 


MOST DESIRABLE QUALITIES 


One question asked of these buyers 
was: “If the salesman is good, why?” 
Answers are given in two sections. 
The top section lists the answers which 
appeared most often. These are given 
in the order of their frequency and, 
therefore, in order of their importance 
in the minds of purchasing agents: 


1. “Services account well.” 

2. “Sticks to business—brief.” 
3. “Knows his product.” 

4. “Knows his business.” 


“Good personality.” 


ve 


6. “Makes good impression.” 
7. “Helpful.” 


8. “Sincere and steady.” 
9. “Enthusiastic.” 


Note that “Service” was mentioned 
most frequently of all. This was most 
important with buyers, as would be 
expected. 


Second was “Sticks to business— 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion of 
the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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brief.” Purchasing agents naturally 
like this because they have a job to 
do and limited time to do it. Fre- 
quently the comment was made, “saves 
my time by sticking to business,” 
“doesn’t gossip or talk about the 
weather, golf, fishing,” “tells his story 
and leaves.” 

Third was “Knows his product.” 
One purchasing agent sums it up: 
“How can a man expect to sell if he 
doesn’t know all about his product and 
how I should use it? But many of ’em 
don’t!” 

Fourth is “Knows his business.” 
Comments show that this means 
“knowing something about my prod- 
ucts and problems,” “where his prod- 
uct will help me,” the general business 
picture, price trends, etc. 


“PERSONALITY NOT STRESSED 


And fifth comes “Good personality.” 
Not first, but fifth! A good personality 
is an asset, of course, but not as im- 
portant as service, sticking to business, 
knowledge of product and knowledge 
of business. Many salesmen beat 
lack of outstanding personality by the 
excellence of their service and knowl- 
edge. 

Sixth in listings was “Makes good 
impression.” This combines appear- 
ance, poise, personality, etc. This 
seems to be particularly mentioned on 
first calls. 

Seventh was “Helpful.” The com- 
ments were such as “suggests ideas,” 
“constructively co-operative,” “thinks 
of our problems and tries to solve 


> ” 
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“Sincere and steady” and “Enthy. 
siastic” rated down the line but were 
mentioned frequently enough to be in. 
cluded in the list of most important 
items. 

So here are buyers’ and purchasing 
agents’ listings of the things they like 
and want in salesmen—things which 
buyers themselves say help salesmen 
win orders. 

Do salesmen realize the importance 
of these points? Many do—but the 
record shows that many do not! A 
review might help. 


OTHER ADMIRED QUALITIES 


Other less frequent listings about the 
assets noted in “good” salesmen: 


Always has ideas. 

Practical. 

Very co-operative. 

States facts, not theory. 
Anxious to serve as well as sell. 


Good buyer viewpoint; excel- 
lent salesmanship. 


Punctuality, 
good follow-up. 


keeps promises, 


Desire to please. 

Friendly manner. 

Prompt and ‘dependable. 
Creates confidence. 

Looks up prospects for us. 
Interesting. 
Convincing—forceful. 
Usually has a plan. 

Offers constructive ideas. 
Pleasant, cheerful. 

Likes his job and product. 
Gave plan to sell. 

Insistent but not high pressure. 


Helps solve some of our prob- 
lems. 


Keen, a’ert, good talker. 
Good selling method. 
Good worker. 


Called by appointment, trans- 
acted business, left. 


Has something to show. 


Obviously grateful for business. 
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WHAT MAKES a salesman fail to 
click? 

What do buyers dislike in salesmen? 

What do buyers want salesmen not 
to do? 

Answers to these questions may well 
lead to increased sales through not 
doing the things which buyers resent 
and dislike. 

The second question asked of pur- 
chasing agents in this nationwide sur- 
vey was: “If a salesman is bad, why?” 
Answers are given in two sections. 
Those appearing most frequently ap- 
pear directly below. They are listed in 
the order of their frequency. Hence 
here are the mistakes made by sales- 
men—mistakes which, if corrected, 
may step up sales effectively : 


1. “Bad calling manners.” 


2. “Talks too much, and too 
long.” 


3. “Never got down to busi- 


” 


ness. 
4. “Didn’t know his product.” 
5. “Bad appearance.” 


6. “Lacks experience.” 


~ 


“Negative attitude.” 
“Bad breath.” 
“Lacks personality.” 


o = 


THINGS THAT ANTAGONIZE 


First in listings was “Bad calling 
manners.” This means, “gossips,” 
“nosey,” “talks too loud,” “pushes 
right into your face,” “chews gum con- 
tinually,” “always has a smelly, half- 
smoked cigar,” “pugnacious,” “looks 
all over your desk.” Such things ap- 
parently antagonize some buyers. Then 
why not eliminate these faults? 


Second was “Talks too much, and 
too long.” Comments here were: “talks 
incessantly,” “never got a chance to 
break in,” “listens poorly,” “story too 
long,” “just babbles on,” “wandered 
all over the lot,” “wastes my time,” 
“long-winded,” “should organize his 
story.” 


Third was “Never got down to busi- 
ness.” And this was a frequent listing! 
Such things as “total waste of time,” 


“talks everything but business,” “pure- 


ly social,” “good fisherman—rotten 
salesman, 


won’t talk business,” “gen- 
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eralities,” “why does his company send 
him out to waste my time?” “a bore.” 
How can salesmen sell if they never 
get to talking business? 

Fourth is “Didn’t know his prod- 
uct.” Listings were such as “doesn’t 
know much,” “lacks experience and 
knowledge,” “good guy but I’m buy- 
ing products, not guys,” “weak on in- 
formation,” “maybe his product is 


O.K. but he doesn’t know it.” 


Fifth is “Bad appearance.” Listed 
were “sloppy clothes,” “dirty hands 
and nails,” “untidy,” “looks like he 
slept in his suit,” “not neat,” “soiled 
linen,” etc. 


Sixth was “Lacks experience.” 


“Doesn’t know what to do,” “needs 
training,” “poor presentation,” “got 
nowhere,” “weak on getting order,” 


“sent out without any schooling.” 


“NEGATIVE ATTITUDE” 


Seventh was “Negative attitude.” 
Comments: “Don’t suppose you need 
anything,” “you don’t have a chance 
to use——, do you?” “haven’t got any 
orders from you so guess you're not 
in the market for .” “licked before 
he came here.” 


Eighth was “Bad breath!” Shades 
of listerine! Comments: “Blows in 
your face,” “a friend should tell him,” 
“out the night before,” “drinks and 
eats too much.” 





Ninth, and a poor ninth at that, was 
“Lacks personality.” So lack of per- 
sonality appears to be relatively unim- 
portant in sales failure. 


Other less frequent listings: 


Poor approach—no line of at- 
tack. 


Hard loser. 

Slow witted—alcoholic. 

Yes man. 

Nothing to sell—no samples. 
Sells only price. 


Always very curt and nasty be- 
cause he doesn’t get more of our 
business. 


Shifting eyes. 
Criticized competitors. 


Criticized material we’re now 
using. 


Depends on friendship instead 
of salesmanship. 


Insists on doing things his way. 
Argumentative, belligerent. 


Seemed to be trying to make 
calls rather than sales. 


Too persistent, high pressure. 
Too inquisitive. 

Too timid. 

Too deliberate. 

No confidence, no presentation. 
‘Just an order-taker. 


Expects to sell us everything we 
use. 


Tricky selling. 
Chiseler. 
Too young. 


Lost an order before coming 
here—low in spirit. 


Promised to send samples, liter: 
ature, etc., but nothing received. 


Do salesmen know what buyers and 
purchasing agents like and dislike? 
What makes a salesman click or fail? 
Many salesmen do know but forget. 
And many have been too busy to stop 
and think about it. 


But a good way to sell it: Do what 
buyers like. Do the things that win 
orders—and avoid the things that tend 
to lose orders. 


So here are viewpoints of buyers on 
“Why are salesmen good—or bad?” 
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AMERICA’S newest bank president, 
Ralph Peters, Jr., was a civil engineer 
on his father’s railroad before he was 
taken into the Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York with the title of Vice- 
President, of which Walter E. Frew 
long was the head and whose daughter 
Peters married. 

Wasn’t it an M. I. T. professor who 
told his students that, to get on in the 
world, the easiest way was to “marry 
the boss’ daughter?” 

What prompted these observations 
can be found in the 
following letter this 
writer addressed to 
Peters on his taking 
possession of the 
presidential chair: 


... 1 have a note 
from our managing 
editor saying that 
our reporter who, 
at my request, 
phoned to see you 
in order to obtain 
some interesting material which | 
could use on our “Close-Ups of 
High-Ups” page, was told you were 
“too busy for an interview—even 
a short one.” 

Naturally, I am deeply disap- 
pointed. 

| have tried my darndest to in- 
duce top-flight bankers to give the 
public better opportunity to become 
acquainted with them. It has been 
an up-hill job and, in too many in- 
stances, a thankless one. 

Not that you probably give a 
damn, but I feel that the attitude 
you have taken does not represent 
the highest degree of business states- 
manship. 


The successor to Mr. Peters’ father- 
in-law as chairman, Dunham B. Sherer, 
formerly president, also balked at giv- 
ing the public opportunity to get bet- 
ter acquainted with him. 

It is more than time that men who 
reach top positions in investor-owned 
enterprises realized that the public, to 
say nothing of their own stockholders, 
are entitled to know something about 
them, their experience, their achieve- 
ments, their qualifications. “The pub- 
lic be damned” attitude did much to 
incite the kind of treatment banking, 
business, industry—and their security 
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Jesse J. Ricks 


owners as well as others—have suffered 
during recent years. 


WesTERN UNion’s new president, Al- 
bert N. Williams (53), was a road- 
man on a Western railroad years be- 
fore he contrived to earn a degree 
from Sheffield Scientific School of 
Yale. He finally became president of 
the Lehigh Valley. Curiously, his 
predecessor in Western Union, Roy B. 
White, left to become president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

An intimate supplies this: “Bert 
Williams is a brisk, but not brusque, 
railroad man who talks in a man-to- 
man style, has the respect and good- 
will of everyone who works for or 
with him. His hobby is collecting 
antique clocks; says he can’t go by a 
clock store without going in. He is 
a forceful speaker, can tell a good 
story. He goes in for keeping fit; 
visits a gym daily, sometimes taking 
a business associate, for a workout 
and a rub-down. He has a ranch out 
West, where he spends holidays and 
vacations.” 


ONE OF America’s most important and 
progressive companies, Union Carbide 
& Carbon, is as little known to the 
public as its long-time, dynamic, self- 
effacing president, Jesse J. Ricks. His 
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successor, following Mr. Ricks’ ag. 
sumption of the chairmanship, Ben. 
jamin O’Shea, is equally little known 
by the American people. 

Unlike the majority of men nowa. 
days reaching the top, Ben O’Shea was 
neither college nor high school gradu. 


ate, but had to get along with mighty 


little book “larnin’.” 

Born in Dubuque, Iowa, 63 years 
ago, his family moved to Chicago 
when he was 10. At 14 became an 
office boy, before there were any child 
labor laws or. wage- 
and-hour legislation. 
When 18 he landed 
a somewhat better 
office-boy job with 
the Peoples Gas Co., 
and when its heads 
organized Union Car. 
bide, he did duty for 
both. 

The record be- 
tokens that he by and 
by discharged more 
important duties — 
efficiently. Before he was 30 he was 
made sales manager of Union Carbide, 
two years later president of the Union 
Carbide Sales Co. 

When the more ambitious Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. was organized 
in 1917, he demonstrated his ability 
to shoulder larger responsibilities. . . . 
Sixteen years ago he was elected vice- 
president. Everybody in the organiza- 
tion knew that he was the only man 
to fill the presidential chair whenever 
Mr. Ricks chose to relinquish that post. 

His shoulders are broad, but not as 
broad as his Irish smile. He is quiet, 
deep-voiced, conveys the impression 
that he possesses extraordinary vitality, 
self-confidence, aggressiveness. 

The new president of this vast 
chemical empire is a good-looking, 
impressive human, entirely at ease in 
the richly-furnished presidential suite; 
but friends declare he is happiest 
when roughing it down in Virginia. 

Very much of a family man, he, 
like Henry Ford, revels in romping 
with his (five) grandchildren. 


CHALK UP two more pro-Roosevelt 
U. S. Supreme Court Judges: Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson and Senator 
James Francis Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina. F. D. R. has a knack of contriv- 
ing to attain his ends. —B. C. F. 





What financial leader holds the most business offices? You will find the answer on page 39 of B. C. Forbes’ 
new book “Little Bits About Big Men.” Also revealing answers to hundreds of other questions about America’s 


leading men of affairs. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS is un- 
changed by the Russo-German battle- 
front; it heightens chances but prob- 
ably postpones U. S. shooting in a 
final showdown fight with Hitler. The 
outlook for the democracies is bright- 
ened; they get more of their scarcest 
commodity—time. That is the Wash- 
ington consensus. 

Tone of early reactions from the 
capital: Stalin unlikely to more than 
slow down Hitler, but Reich will never 
be able to run Russia. . . . Military 
victory over the Soviet can’t be trans- 
lated into economic gains in less than 
six months. . . . The long waited drang 
nach osten coming now proves Ger- 
many can’t smash through to win 
without Russian oil and wheat... . 
Stalin is finished in any event; as 
the dictators knock each other off, 
anti-axis forces will find it easier but 
even more imperative to eliminate the 
lone survivor. 

Hess guess: Newest but most plaus- 
ible “why” of Rudolph Hess’ flight is 
that he brought a Hitler proposal to 
stop the war with Britain in its tracks 
and accept that status quo (control of 
all Europe) in exchange for England’s 
pledge of non-intervention in an on- 
slaught against Communism. 

To defense administrators, Hitler’s 
new war theater is interpreted as a 
significant sideshow that will add 
morale to the muscle placed behind 
its three-pronged drive: (1) Expand 
productive capacity of industry. (2) 
Spread out defense contracts. (3) 
Ration commercial business. . . . At- 


. tempts to blame OPM’s business chiefs 





for setting sights too low will sub- 
side. . . . OPM is credited with ad- 
mirable restraint in not passing the 
buck to the Army and to New Dealers 
who talked defense until recently in 
terms of furthering “social gains” 
with guns AND butter. 


DEFENSE MEN. Business leaders grow- 
ing in stature under the political heat 
of Washington: William Batt, SKF 
president; Don Nelson, Sears, Roe- 
buck’s master merchandiser, Stacy 
May, researcher; Will Clayton, Texas 
cotton broker. 


. . . Government’s up- 
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and-comers include: William H. Davis, 
new chairman of Defense Mediation 
Board; Leon Henderson, No. 1 price- 
fixer and allocater of civilian supplies; 
Harold Ickes, with a choke hold on 
coal, oil and hydro-power, who is 
angling for one more big fish—trans- 
portation—the only big job still “un- 
coordinated.” . . . Defense set-up is 
undergoing piecemeal reorganization 
without fanfare. Justice Douglas is as 
good a bet as any for overall boss, a 
job likely to remain unfilled until the 
shooting really begins. 


DEFENSE MONEY. Economists are 
trying to find non-defense channels to 
absorb more than two billions a month 
that government will be pouring into 
the stream of purchasing power by late 
*42. .. . Defense spending at treble the 
1940-41 rate is the latest goal. It will 
then come close to one-third the nation- 
al income. Higher taxes will help re- 
duce consumers’ buying capacity but 
price-fixing, plus rationing of family 
budget items like autos and appliances, 
create a stiff production problem and 
price troubles for non-defense lines— 
clothing, furniture, foods. . . . Simpli- 
fied designs will help mass producers 
but hurt style houses, chiefly small 
businesses. Living costs appear due to 
climb at least 10% more. 


DEFENSE MATERIALS. Everything 
containing metal soon will be brought 
under complete priority control. .. . 
Through RFC subsidiaries, Govern- 
ment will have a virtual monopoly 
over all strategic imports, including 
wool, silk and rubber. . . . Expansion 
will bring even tighter rationing of 
commercial supplies for at least a year. 
. .. To quadruple production of mili- 
tary material will mean a 10-fold in- 
crease in magnesium capacity, a 5-fold 
increase in aluminum output. Commer- 
cial uses of both will be less than 20% 
of present consumption through 1942. 


TAXES. Business will pay excess profit 
taxes on earnings over 544% of in- 
vested capital or on everything above 
95% of average earnings—the net 
of the Ways & Means Committee’s new 





formula for figuring them before regu- 
lar corporation taxes are computed. 
. . » Individual income levies will run 
about three times 1940’s up to $10,000, 
close to double in the $10,000-$25,000 
bracket. 


LEGISLATION. How to keep labor on 
the job is the toughest nut Congress 
will try to crack. . . . Government seiz- 
ure of plants, limted to the period of 
the dispute with management, is only 
a mild reproof to strikes. As in North 
American Aviation case, seizure car- 
ries no penalties for strikers. . . . 
Compulsory “cooling off” is still on 
the Congressional agenda. . . . Army’s 
request for right to take property will 
make slow progress. . . . Also due for 
rough going are Lanham and Kramer 
patent bills that give Government con- 
trol of inventions helpful to defense, 
and St. Lawrence seaway. 


REGULATION. Thurman Arnold gets 
$1,000,000 more than last year to con- 
tinue his anti-trust forays that will 
spread further up and down the line 
in food industries and soon enter the 
drug picture. . . . Wage-Hour Division 
is mildly censured through Congress’ 
cut of $350,000 in its funds for in- 
spection and a Circuit Court decision 
that restricts its snooping power. It 
fights on, changing its rules to take in 
more territory by demanding compli- 
ance of all merchants who do less than 
75% of their business at retail... . 
SEC still insists on applying the death 
sentence of utility holding companies. 


INVESTIGATIONS. Labor unions are 
about to learn how it feels to be grilled 
by a Congressional investigation com- 
mittee. Counsel of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee is calling for their 
books and records, dues collections 
and expenditures. . . . Housecleaning 
of union leftists will be suspended un- 
til their reaction to Russia’s new 
“party line” is known. . . . Trade Com- 
mission is probing advertising allow- 
ances given department stores in its 
study of distribution costs, thinks al- 
lowance may be a device for main- 
taining resale prices. 
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I aM NOT a military strategist. There- 
fore, my views may be valueless. 

But whatever commonsense I pos- 
sess tells me that the biggest and best 
war news of recent months is the out- 
break of war between Germany and 
Russia. 

To my mind, it was entirely logical 
that the stock market should hail the 
news on its first day of business by 
advancing vigorously. 

My amateur reasoning is this: 

1. Even should Russia put up a poor 
fight. many thousands of German sol- 
diers will be wiped out. 

2. The Hitler-Stalin war will deflect 
many German planes from her West- 
ern front. 

3. Britain will be enabled to wreak 
more damage than ever before upon 
German invasion bases, upon German 
ports, German naval craft, German in- 
dustrial and railway and other centers, 
Berlin and other enemy cities. 

4. The Russian campaign will delay 
whatever plans Hitler may have had 
for invading Britain. 

5. Such delay will enable the United 
States to rush invaluable reenforce- 
ments to her sister democracy. 

6. Russia cannot be conquered by 
occupation of her recently acquired 
territory in Poland. Nazi armies will 
perforce have to go much farther afield 
before they can hope to bring Russia 
to her knees. 

7. The more widespread Nazi subju- 
gation becomes, the greater the num- 
ber of soldiers Hitler must station to 
prevent rebellion. 

8. Hitler’s chief objectives in launch- 
ing war against his sworn ally, seizure 
of rich wheat dominions and vastly 
productive oil fields—are likely to be 


thwarted. since it is inconceivable that, 
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Hails Hitler-Stalin War; 
Victory of Right Foreseen 


the moment Russia should become con- 
vinced of her inability to check the 
Huns, she would not devastate her 
grain fields and destroy her oil wells. 

9. The more expanded Nazi subju- 
gation of other countries becomes, the 
thinner will Hitler have to spread his 
military policemen, suppressionists. 

10. Thus the greater will become the 
possibility of insurrection, revolt, over- 
throw of Nazi overlordism. 

11. Is it not reasonable to expect 
that Communistic subversiveness in 
our own country will subside, now that 
Russia has joined active opposition to 
Nazism? 

12. It is inconceivable that Russia 
will surrender abjectly to Germany, 
that she will hoist the white flag with- 
in a few weeks, no matter how the 
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Nazi steam roller may crush opposi- 
tion. Like China, Russia is a vast, pop- 
ulous area, incapable of being com- 
pletely overrun in one month or six 
months. 

13. Napoleon’s fate may conceivably 
be duplicated by Hitler, since, after 
all, farflung Russia is very different 
from the other relatively small coun- 
tries Hitler heretofore has conquered. 

14. Hitler’s abominable treatment of 
his pledged ally, Russia, may have pro- 
found effect upon the French, especial- 
ly upon the “free French,” and _per- 
haps upon General Weygand, the mas- 
ter of spacious French possessions in 
North Africa. 

15. Hitler’s latest perfidy may con- 
vince Japan that her treaty with the J 
Axis isn’t worth the paper upon which 
it is inscribed, may cause that fatigued, 
sorely-beset, exhausted country to cast 
Hitler adrift, and seek to recast com- 
pletely her international course of con- 
duct. 

My guess is that the United States 
will very shortly go to war with Ger- 
many because of her inhuman action 
on the high seas. The very definite out- 
look, as I see it, is that if Germany 
persists in sinking American ships and 
turning loose their occupants far from 
land, America will promptly institute 
reprisals: probably, first, by arming 
of ships under the U. S. flag, second by 
inaugurating naval convoys. 

My reasoning is that our entry into 
the war will not precipitate panicky- 
ness. 

Having profound belief that right- 
eousness always ultimately triumphs 
over unrighteousness, I cannot vision 
anything but the overthrow of pagan 
Hitlerism. Nor do I believe that such 
triumph will require years. 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSI- 


NESS, like all American enterprise, is 
built upon faith... faith in a business 
that has kept its promises. 


In a life insurance policy, the com- 
pany promises to pay a certain sum 
of money to the policyholder or his 
beneficiary when certain specified 
events occur. In the case of Metro- 
politan, the Company has made such 
promises to about 29,000,000 policy- 
holders who have faith in Metropoli- 
tan’s ability to do what their policies 
contract to do. 


In the 73 years of its existence, 
Metropolitan has paid every obliga- 
tion in full when due. In 1940, for ex- 
ample, Metropolitan policyholders 
and their beneficiaries received almost 
$609,000,000 in benefit payments. 


Just as Metropolitan policyholders 
have faith in the Company, so Met- 
ropolitan has faith in the strength 
and stability of American business, 
agriculture, and industry. To help 
meet the cost of life insurance, we 


The business that is built on faith 


invest policyholders’ dollars in the 
promises of responsible people... peo- 
ple who promise to pay Metropolitan 
certain amounts at stated times. 


These investments must be select- 
ed with the utmost care. Whether the 
investment is a government, munici- 
pal, or corporate security or a real 
estate mortgage, it must be backed 
by real property, such as plants, 
mills, factories, fertile farm lands, of- 
fice buildings, modern homes, and 
other soundly valued assets, or the 
taxing power of government. In ad- 
dition these investments must be of 
such a type that past record of per- 
formance, present available resources, 
and future ability to pay, make it vir- 
tually certain that the promises to 
Metropolitan will be kept. 


People buy life insurance to help 
them fulfill their most sacred obliga- 
tions to their families, and they want 
to be as certain as they humanly can 
be that those obligations will be ful- 
filled. They confidently expect the 
Company to invest safely and soundly 
the money they have entrusted to it. 


In order to merit this confidence, 
Metropolitan must and does make 
safety its first requirement in all its 
investments. 


Second, and always second, to safe- 
ty, is the effort to earn the best possi- 
ble rate of interest to help meet the 
cost of your life insurance. 





COPYRIGHT 1941 
—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


This is Number 39 in a series of ad- 
vertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life 
insurance company operates. Copies 
of preceding advertisements in this 
series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW York, N. Y. 
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NEW IDEAS 


ee e pointing the way to progress and profits 


Child's Play 

Because hotel rates for children have 
kept vacationing families away from 
hotel doors in summertime, Statler 
Hotels now offer a unique savings to 
travelers during July and August. 
Stopping at any Statler Hotel, parents 
will pay regular rates, but their chil- 
dren get in room-free. 


Water Wings 

Although light-weight, low-cost pri- 
vate planes are already flying high in 
popularity, Piper Aircraft Corp. an- 
nounces a new sales stimulant: Plas- 
tic-plywood pontoons for Piper Cubs, 
which will bring water-flying within 
the reach of any private pilot. Advan- 
tages of the plastic pontoons over 
metal pontoons, says Piper, are (1) 
smooth outer surfaces of the plastic 
material create less drag than riveted 
metal structures of the same size; (2) 
thicker bottom and sides of plastic 
pontoons make them more “rugged” 
than thinner metal pontoons (with no 
increase in weight); (3) plastic pon- 
toons are easy to repair in case of 
damage. 


Surplus Solution 


The problem of shifting idle ma- 
chinery and materials to hard-up pro- 
duction lines of defense plants is being 
solved by the Purchasing Agents’ As- 
sociation of Cleveland. Members of the 
association are encouraged to send in 
lists of equipment and materials which 
they have on hand and do not need. 
These lists are printed in the “Midwest 
Purchasing Agent,” organ of the asso- 
ciation, already resulting in $100,000 
worth of sales of these available mate- 
rials to defense industries. 


Bugaboo 


Through storm and screens insects 
come into offices and homes in Summer 
months, L. C. Porter, General Electric 
lighting expert, who has conducted ex- 
periments on light and its attraction to 
insects, states that yellow light is the 
most practical pest-proof illumination. 
According to Mr. Porter, night flying 
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insects, including mosquitoes, don’t like 
red light, but prefer blue. They like 
bright lights, don’t like soft amber 
tints that come from orange-yellow 
lamps. The closer a light approaches 
the blue end of the spectrum and the 
higher its intrinsic brightness, the 
greater its attractiveness to insects. 
The closer a light approaches red, the 
less its drawing power. Since red light 
is not a satisfactory color to live or 
work under, Mr. Porter suggests the 
yellow lamp. 


Cotton's Counter 

The rise of cotton substitutes, acti- 
vated by laboratory research, has 
prompted the Cotton-Textile Institute 
to establish a division of cotton re- 
search. Headed by John T. Wigington, 
former cotton research chief for the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, the 
new research division (Clemson Col- 
lege, S.C.) is expected to bring to cot- 


ton the same degree of scientific atten. 
tion which cotton substitutes have been 
getting. It will co-ordinate present re. 
search activities and serve the entire 
cotton industry, says the institute. 


Weather by Wire 

The rapid growth of commercial 
airlines, bringing an increased need 
for quick transmission of weather re- 
ports to all parts of the country, has 
prompted the CAA to lease a nation- 
wide telegraph printing network from 
Western Union. The network, consist- 
ing of 187 connections located at 175 
airfield stations, will also be used by 


Army and Navy air forces. 


Drivers’ Test 

How tough is the American truck 
driver? A recent series of tests of a 
representative group of 889 drivers, 
engaged mainly in over-the-road oper- 
ations, gives the answer. Medical ex- 





EXPLOSIVE RIVETS, developed by 
du Pont, may prove an important 
factor in speeding plane produc- 
tion. Now being manufactured in 
commercial quantities, the rivet 
has a high explosive secreted in 
a cavity at the end of the shank; 
heat, applied to the rivet head by 
an electric gun, sets off the 
charge. The explosion expands the 
charged end, thus forming a 
“blind” head and setting the rivet. 

The whole operation is _per- 
formed from one side, we are 
told, and with greater ease and 
speed than is possible by any 
other method now being used. 
They can be installed by one 
workman at a rate of 15 to 20 
rivets a minute, once they are in 
place. The rivets weigh only about 
a fourth as much as those gen- 





Explosive Rivets: They May 
Speed Plane Output 


erally used, and the riveting iron 
—or gun—weighs less than five 
pounds. 

“So finely has the explosive 
charge been controlled,” says du 
Pont, “that the expansion it 
effects may be held within limits 
of 20/1000th of an inch,” truly 
an example of modern develop- 
ment and precision. 

The rivets are made of an 
aluminum alloy, of varying diam- 
eters and sizes to meet structural 
requirements. In shear and ten- 
sion, they are equivalent to riv- 
ets of the driven type. 

Tests show that the explosive 
rivets are “quite insensitive to 
shock and friction,” can therefore 
be used without fear of injury. 
However, they must be handled 
with reasonable care. 





















aminations showed that the drivers as 
a group were in good health. However, 
the incidence of poor eyesight, blood- 
shot eyes, high white cell count and 
tremor of the hands was higher than is 
ysually found in healthy men of like 
age groups. The results of the tests do 
not indicate any single point at which 
continued driving becomes definitely 
unsafe for the average driver. After a 
sharp initial drop, the decline in gen- 
eral efficiency seems to be gradual and 
continuous rather than “setting in” 
abruptly after a particular number of 
hours. 


Employee Problem 


The rise in industrial employment 
has created a serious safety problem. 
Latest accident statistics reveal that 
four out of five highway “hits” occur 
to defense workers going to and from 
jobs. Three main causes: (1) Old cars 
pressed into emergency use proving 
faulty. (2) One car doing the work of 
two in transporting groups of workers. 
(3) Trailers moving from defense job 
to defense job creating difficult high- 
way problems. To offset mounting ac- 
cidents, more and more companies are 
displaying safety posters, asking police 
officers to come into factories at meal 
times to give “be careful” talks. 


Sound Advice 


On the West Coast, a service station 
is building a record business by send- 
ing phonograph records to prospects. 
The records, made by the service sta- 
tion operator, begin with a personal 
greeting (“Hello, Mr. ”), go on 
to give sound advice on the importance 
of keeping a car in trim. 





Convert 


Oil by water route in converted coal 
barges is the plan of the Dravo Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. By equipping stand- 
ard type hopper coal barges with three 
cargo compartments, surrounded by 
bulkheads for protection, an oil barge 
with a 238,000 gallon capacity can be 


created, says Dravo. 


Contract Clinic 


Sub-contracting clinics may prove 
to be the answer to the need for more 
speed in defense production. A recent 
one-day clinic in Western New York 
between prime contractors and their 
smaller contemporaries resulted in the 
placement of approximately 20 defense 
production sub-contracts. Because 226 
small shop owners came in contact 
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Light for Defense 


IN THE EVENT of an invasion, glar- 
ing lights over a city would afford 
better protection than a blackout. 

This is the opinion of A. F. 
Dickerson, head of General Elec- 
tric’s illuminating laboratory, who 
explains: “It’s the same idea as 
the glaring headlights from auto- 
mobiles put on a large scale.” 

Dickerson says that numerous 
small, but powerful, searchlights 
on building tops could accomplish 
the job. Pointed upwards, he says, 
they could hang a curtain of glare 
in the sky that would “blind” ene- 
my flyers. On the other hand, the 
light would silhouette bombers to 
the eyes of defending aircraft, fly- 
ing above the heavy bombers, and 
assist the anti-aircraft defenses on 
the ground. 











with larger contractors at the clinic, 
additional sub-contracting awards are 
expected to result from the meeting. 


Sales Drafter 


For every Barbasol product a civil- 
ian buys, the company is now sending 
a free duplicate to a soldier (named 
by the buyer at the point of purchase) . 
The idea is being plugged in all of 
the company’s advertising. 


Bank Notes 


The public relations account in a 
growing number of banks is getting 
more attention and more results. First 
National Bank in Palm Beach, Fla.., 
is holding open forum meetings in its 
auditorium, with speakers of local and 
international reputation serving to stir 
the interest of both customers and em- 
ployees. Mississippi Valley Trust Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., has established an 
Educational Advisory Service which 
gives detailed information covering 
costs and curricula at more than 800 
colleges and universities. Meanwhile, 
First Bank & Trust Co., South Bend, 
Ind., is forging a strong link between 
bank and school by conducting Notre 
Dame’s business students on bank 
tours during as well as after banking 
hours. 


Sawdust Saga 

In Mobile, Ala., the J. E. Paterson 
Lumber Co. is killing two birds with 
one stone. It is disposing of its saw- 


mill waste and invading the plastics 
market at the same time with its de- 
velopment of a low-cost sawdust plas- 
tic. A secret process turns ordinary 
sawdust into a transparent plastic ma- 
terial which blends well with color pig- 
ments, possesses high tensile strength, 
low water absorption, good moulding 
qualities. 


Fish Yarn 


Whale, shark and codfish meat, plen- 
tiful in Japan, is reported by Shinko 
Rayon Co. to be the newest source for 
a wool substitute. Yoshio Kami, Shin- 
ko engineer, says the wool is obtained 
by grinding fish meat, removing its 
fat content, dissolving the proteins and 
hardening protein fibers with a for- 
maldehyde solution. 


The Right Footing 


Newest step in the military market 
is a $1 foot comfort kit, offered by 
Scholl Manufacturing Co. (Dr. Scholl). 
Containing soothers and protectors for 
corns, callouses, bunions, the kit is de- 
signed to make a hit with men on the 
march. 


Retail in Detail 


The line between retail and whole- 
sale transactions is often thinly drawn. 
This is true especially in sales of auto- 
mobile parts, office supplies, building 
materials. Now the Wage and Hour 
Division has issued its interpretation 
of a retail sale under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Sales of regular con- 
sumer goods to business or industrial 
buyers are classified as retail sales, 
says the division, if the sales do not 
involve amounts larger than those pur- 
chased by private consumers. But they 
are retail sales only if the goods are 
sold at the price charged to private 
buyers. 


Lucite Launch 


A round-bottomed rowboat of trans- 
parent plastic, weighing only 96 
pounds but big enough to hold four 
people, has been developed by the 
Scheuer Art Metal Manufacturing Co., 
New York City. Even the oars are 
plastic; the oar locks are chromium 
plated metal. The plastic: du Pont’s 
“Lucite.” 


Roadventure 

An experimental road in Minnesota 
is said to be paving the way to the 
highway of the future. The road is 
made of cast iron. 
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Pattern of Business 
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THe Natrona debt has passed the 
$48,000,000,000 mark. 
* 

The hoarding of machine tools and 
raw materials must stop, say defense 
officials, who hint: Field inspectors 
may soon be sent into key industrial 
centers to crack down on chiselers. 

* 

Radio makers report near-record 
sales, as shortages of aluminum, zinc, 
lead and other materials threaten to 
curtail production. Meanwhile, despite 
official blessings, commercial television 
stays in the wraps. 

* 

The Department of Commerce, wor- 
ried over the tight freight car situa- 
tion, is urging shippers to use trucks 
for all short hauls, for all shipments 
of perishables. Already, fear of rail 
transportation tie-ups is causing some 
retailers to advance purchases as much 
as six weeks. 

* 

Business men should keep an eye on 
the flying situation—not for anything 
it will mean in war but for what it 
will do to our habits, thoughts, and 
practices after peace has come again. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is training thousands of new fliers. 


Their figures show that CAA fliers 


have been going into active defense at 
the rate of almost 200 a week since 
the first of March. At that time 4,813 
graduates had volunteered and been 
accepted. Two years ago there were 
about 25,000 civilian pilots in the 
U. S. Today there are 100,000. More 
than a million new fliers will be turned 
out in the next few years. Aviation 
probably will move ten years ahead of 
where it might otherwise have been. 
Potentially flying has the future the 
automotive industry had in 1910. 
* 

The draft and defense production, 
taking the cream of U. S. youth, are 
allowing women to invade many keep- 
out fields on the home front. Fuller 
Brush, for the first time, is hiring 
saleswomen, while lady life guards are 
becoming common. 

* 


Though nylon output falls far short 
of meeting demand, du Pont has just 
reduced all nylon prices about 3%— 
the second such reduction since the 
synthetic was introduced a couple of 
years ago. Company policy, it is ex- 
plained, calls for such reductions as 
fast as research paves the way to re- 
duced manufacturing cost. With silk 
prices going up, the reduction actually 
puts nylon at a price advantage. 








Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, ForBes 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which should give the best results. Each 
group of cities, or territories, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 
have been high-spotted. 


BEST 


Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 4* 
Memphis, Tenn. 4* Wilmington, N.C. 4* 
Nashville, Tenn. 3% Meridian, Miss. 
Knoxville, Tenn.* Greenville, S.C. 4* 
Charlotte, N.C.4*% Spartanburg, S.C. 4* 
Mobile, Ala. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Charleston, S.C.3* Dothan, Ala. 
Augusta, Ga. 4* Newnan, Ga. 4* 


Tuirp Best 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FourtTH Best 
Cleveland, Ohio 7* Erie, Pa. 
Akron, Ohio Canton, Ohio 10* 
Youngstown, Ohio Warren, Ohio 10* 


FirtH Best 
Indianapolis, Ind.3* Springfield, Ohio * 


Macon, Ga. 4* Louisville, Ky. 7* Jackson, Mich. 4* 
Toledo, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 4* 
Dayton, Ohio 7* Battle Creek, Mich. 4* 


Seconp Best 


Fort Wayne, Ind.2* Middletown, Ohio 5* 
Detroit, Mich. 35* 


Gary, Ind. 2* Adrian, Mich. 
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According to F. H. Chapin, presi. 
dent of National Acme (machine tool 
builder), U. S. production of machine 
tools is now five times as great as Ger. 
many's—and growing. What’s more, 
says Chapin, we now have more ma- 
chine tools in use than Germany. 

* 

A growing number of companies, 
faced with labor shortages, report 
that workers will skip vacations this 
Summer, take pay for the vacation 
period in addition to their regular 
wages. 

* 

Petroleum Co-ordinator Harold L. 
Ickes, talking of possible ways to alle. 
viate the East Coast gasoline shortage, 
commented only the other day that 
motor trucks can transport petroleum 
cheaper than tank cars, but promptly 
added that he “knew of no idle trucks.” 
The trucking industry, the railroads, 
the water carriers—all are needed for 
full preparedness; all are vital to de- 
fense if ever we are attacked. There 
is reason to believe that necessary re- 
placement parts for repairs will be 
made fully available to truckers as well 
as to rail and water carriers. It should 
be made equally clear soon that ma- 
terials and equipment for building 
necessary new equipment will be avail- 
able in all three fields. 

* 

Continental Hotel Service, worried 
over a decline in patronage by sales- 
men, made a nationwide study of trav- 
eling salesmen’s habits, discovered: 
Not the farmer’s daughter, but her 
father with his sideline crop of tourist 
homes and motor camps is wooing 
salesmen away from the hotels. 

* 

So far, says OPM, commercial 
banks have loaned a total of $1,093.- 
000,000 to defense manufacturers for 
plant expansion and working capital. 
Seventy-four of all the loans (3,627) 
were over $1,000,000 each. 

* 


Following hard on the heels of re- 
strictions on motor-truck production 
ranging from 5 to 10%, comes word 
of special action by Civilian Supply 
Administrator Leon Henderson to in- 
sure supply of material and equipment 
for construction of needed, new rail- 
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TO ALL AMERICANS 


who have not been Drafted 





Ww 


Tonight, when the sun goes down, it will 
set not only on homes but on Army camps, 
Naval stations and defense outposts. 


It will set on one and a half million young 
men in uniform. Most of them will be far 
from home. Many of them will be in places 
remote from towns and cities. 


What their life will be like after the sun 
goes down depends largely on you. 


These men need clubs...places where they 
can go for recreation and comfort in the 
evening... places where they can rest and 
relax and enjoy good companionship...places 
where they can have help and advice if 
they want it. 


To provide such service clubs, six of Amer- 
ica’s most experienced organizations have 
banded together to form the U.S. O. (com- 


prising the Y. M. C. A.; National Catholic 
Community Service; Salvation Army; 
Y.W.C.A.; Jewish Welfare Board; National 
Travelers Aid Association). 


The U.S. O. will set up more than 360 of 
these clubs. The Government will supply 
the buildings... but to the American public 
belongs the responsibility of running them 
and financing them. The cost for the first 
year is estimated at $10,765,000. 


So, to you who have not been drafted, we 
say...here is the chance you have been wait- 
ing for to aid in national defense. And if you 
are getting more than $21 a month your- 
self, see if you can’t share some small part 
of it to make life more pleasant for those 
who have been drafted. 


Will you join the army behind the Army? 
Say yes...today! 


YOUR CHANCE TO SERVE—SUPPORT THE U+$+Q+ 


Send your contribution to United Service Organizations, National Headquarters 


Empire State Building, New York, N.Y., or to your local U.S. O. Committee. 
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Auto Prices Hard to “Fix” 


With THE “request” that five auto- 
mobile companies rescind 2% to 4% 
price increases last month, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson made his 
first attempt at controlling the price of 
a complex fabricated product regu- 
larly merchandised to the public. 

Even though made to stick in theory, 
this attempt seems doomed to prac- 
tical failure on several counts: (1) Car 
dealers control the price the public 
actually pays for automobiles by the 
tightness or liberality of their allow- 
ances on used cars—as demand in- 
creases and supply decreases, used car 
allowances are bound to be more and 
more conservative; (2) it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to specify exactly 
the vehicle on which a given price is 
supposed to exist—equipment included 
in the list price, the body type, the 
upholstery, and other items make de- 
tailed controls less than feasible; (3) 
manufacturers in the long run would 
be forced simply to build the very best 
automobile they possibly can for the 
government-given price — which is 
what they do anyhow when they set 
their own prices. 

The automobile price control at- 
tempt, moreover, involves more than 
a few contradictions. Automobile pro- 
duction is being curtailed to provide 
additional materials and factory space 


for defense work; more such curtail- 
ment is expected soon. Price increases 
would decrease demand for cars; price 
stabilization or reduction, on the other 
hand, will increase demand. The defla- 
tionary influence of tax increases is 
another factor of importance. 

The order to recall recent advances 
was given because price increases 
“are not consistent with the favorable 
earning position of the industry”—yet 
only two of the five companies in- 
volved have been able to pay dividends 
to stockholders in recent years. . . . 
And, as yet, Congress has passed no 
law giving any government official the 
right to say how much is too much 
for a company to earn, in any case. 

The public will not be well served 
by arbitrary control of prices on the 
limited number of automobiles which 
will still be available for sale in the 
coming 18 months. 

—Norman G. SHIDLE. 


Sweet Statistics 


Sales of candy are crunching along 
at a record poundage. National Con- 
fectioners Association reveals that 
(taking 1939 as 100) sales for the first 
1941 quarter reached 127.8, compared 
with 104.7 for the same 1940 period. 


Harken, Americans! 


| AM YOUR TRUE LEADER. Follow me. 
I have vanquished your most relentless 
enemies, from whose cruel oppressions 
your ancestors had slaved and suffered 
from the beginning of time. 

I have conquered the stupid drudg- 
ery of primitive toil. I have lightened 
your heaviest burdens. I have reached 
down and lifted you up from life’s 
enslavements and entanglements, to 
life’s enlightenments and enjoyments. 

I have led you out of the dark shad- 
ows of oppression and dictation into 
the bright light of knowledge and edu- 
cation. I have given you equal rights 
and equal opportunities, free speech, 
a free press and freedom of the wor- 
ship of your Maker. 

Through sympathy, understanding 
and philanthropy I have helped to 
lessen pain, halt disease and lengthen 


the span of human life in this land. 

By tangible achievements, I have 
turned doubt backward and led Faith 
forward. I have aided you in Govern- 
ment, Commerce, Industry, Science, 
Art, and in Human Relations. 

What I am and what I have accom- 
plished is due solely to your Faith, 
Loyalty, and Support. It is through 
your efforts and inspiration that I am 
going forward in serving Civilization. 
Never desert my principles and pur- 
pose. Scoff at all pretenders and vigor- 
ously suppress all usurpers. 

I oppose dictatorship, oppression, 
egotism, self-aggrandizement and re- 
trogression. I STAND for Justice, Lib- 
erty, Peace, and Prosperity. 

Who am I? I am THE ConstITUTION 
OF THE UniTepD STATES. 

—Watter J. Evans. 








Freight train— 
56 miles long! 


HIGHBALL to National Defense in the 
Northwest is twenty-two million dollars 
worth of locomotives and cars delivered to 
the Northern Pacific Railway in 1940 and 


to be delivered in 1941. 


6,700 NEW FREIGHT CARS, equal to a train 
56 miles long, will be part of N. P.'s 
contribution to keeping vital Northwest 
industry and agriculture on the move... 


HARVEST TIME will see the addition of 
14 new giant steam locomotives to help in 
moving defense materials and the 1941 
crop. It’s progress—typical of ‘“The Main 
Street of the Northwest!"" 
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COMFORT ni FRIE 





welcoming lobby. 










Food prepared the 


way you like it. 




















Friendly, interested 














Comfort and relaxa- 
tion in a quiet, 
restful room. 











Convenient. On Public 
Square, adjoining Union 
Passenger Terminal, 
Terminal office buildings 
—and at the heart of the city. 


HOTEL, >, 
CLEVELA 
WAevel 
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Metal Filter—Conduit Conditioner 
News of New Products, Materials 


Porous Story 


Unlimited uses should be found for 
a new porous metal which removes un- 
wanted materials from fluids and alters 
flow of gas or liquid to meet any spe- 
cific needs. The metal has tiny pores 
which filter the gas or liquid into small 
streams. This prevents clogging in 
equipment ranging from refrigerators 
and fuel lines to intricate valves and 
nozzles. (“Porex.” Maker: Moraine 
Products Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio.) 


Conduit Does It 


Air conditioning for every man is 
seen with the introduction of a revo- 
lutionary principle of conditioning 
multi-room buildings. Instead of the 
present square duct method, which 
takes up lots of space and cannot be 
individually controlled by room occu- 
pants, the new method has a central 
apparatus system which holds the heat- 
ing, cooling, ventilating, cleaning, hu- 
midifying and air circulation equip- 
ment. Each room in an office building, 
apartment house, hospital, etc., has its 
own individually controlled unit which 
receives air under pressure through 
steel conduits from the central appa- 
ratus room. Noiseless and smokeless, 
the conduit system is said to save from 
85% to 95% of space taken up by the 
present square duct system, resulting 
in a saving of 20% to 30% in instal- 
lation cost. (“Conduit Weathermaster 
System.” Maker: Carrier Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.) 


Right Sight 


Fluorescent lighting has made great 
progress, but up until now the distri- 
bution and concentration of this light- 
ing has depended upon location of the 
lamps and their power. However, the 
introduction of three types of fluores- 
cent lenses (intensive, concentrating, 
extensive) marks a new step in the 
art of controlling fluorescent light. 
The intensive lens confines lighting to 
the working zone and is suggested for 
all general lighting. The concentrating 


lens, which receives direct rays from 
the lamps and pulls them down into 
exact parallel beams through the en. 
tire width of the plate, is designed for 
precision work. The extensive lens dis. 
tributes fluorescent light over a wide 
area and is particularly suited for low 
ceiling areas and industrial operations. 
Lenses are 1] x 12 inches in size and 
may be used flush or exposed in con- 
tinuous or unit construction. (“Con- 
trolens.” Maker: Holophane Co., Inc., 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.) 


No Overtime 


The danger of talking more than 
three minutes on a long distance call 
is eliminated by a unique, clock-like 
device which rings a bell just before 
three minutes are talked and shows 
how much more time remains. Numer- 
als from one to six (divided into quar- 
ter-minutes) show just how much 
overtime, if any, is being consumed. 
(“Teletrol.” Maker: Holcomb & Swen- 
arton, 92 Liberty St., New York, N.Y.) 


Garden Grower 


Vitamins for gardens and lawns are 
known to many home owners. The 
usual method of application is to pre- 
pare a vitamin solution and sprinkle 
lawn and garden with a sprinkling 
can. But back-bending has made this 
method of vitamin application pretty 
arduous, so that a new, cheap and easy 
method of vitaminizing should prove 
to be popular. The vitamin (B-1) 
comes in the form of a cartridge, 
which is inserted by removing the 
hose-nozzle, dropping the “bullet” into 
the hose and replacing the nozzle. 
Sprinkling just enough to moisten the 
soil about 44 inch deep (once a week) 
and following with a thorough water- 
ing of plain water will bring great re- 
sults, the manufacturer promises. 
(“Grofast Cartridges,” V & M Prod- 
ucts Co., Galesburg, Mich.) 

—Epmunp STONE. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 
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Business Booklets 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

FruEHAUF TRAILERS. A comprehensive 
presentation of a complete line of automo- 
bile trailers, of interest to all users of 
highway transportation. Describes a number 
of new body types, including the new stain- 
less steel vans. Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FORBES 


New Money and How To Sex It. 
Discusses the probable spending of the 
billions of defense money in the hands of 


new groups of people, and how to present ” 


merchandise to them. Abbott Kimball Co., 
Inc., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ADVENTURE IN BusINEss. Some simple 
facts about our business system, the eco- 
nomic laws governing business, and the 
methods which make for success or failure. 
Jewel Tea Co., Jewel Park, Barrington, Ill. 


Goov-Bye to Fuses. Explains what goes 
on in the network of electric wiring in the 
walls of your home, with a description of a 
device which, it is claimed, banishes the 


nuisance of blown fuses. Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., 460 N. 12th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Business Expects Every Man to Do 
His Duty. Discusses office problems that 
are common to all types and sizes of busi- 
ness during these unusual times, particular- 
ly internal and external communications. 
Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


P-Q Your Key To INCREASED PropuctTion. 
Stresses the importance of the added man- 
hours and machine-hours that are obtainable 
through the use of more efficient petroleum 
products. Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Please mention ForseEs) 
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Goodyear’s President 
Looks Ahead 


(Continued from page 9) 








markets? Thomas has considered the 
question. 

“Often one thing leads to another,” 
he said. “When the big airplane com- 
panies needed help, needed special 
parts to speed up their production, 
they figured our background in build- 
ing the duralumin framework for a 
Zeppelin would help us with their job. 
We want, in that end of our business, 
to be just as important as makers of 
parts for the aeronautical industry as 
we have been for 40 years to the auto- 
motive industry. We should be in an 
excellent all-around position, and air- 
planes are undoubtedly going to be a 
big new industry for this country. 

“No, I wouldn’t say that preparing 
for new and unseen markets places too 
great a burden on your present sales. 
A part of your cost is always what you 
are doing for the future. That’s a 
regular part of management, in de- 
velopment, experimental work and re- 
search. You need to give due thought, 
in personnel and methods and prod- 
ucts, as to what problems you are go- 
ing to have to meet, and then you try 
to have a product ready to meet that 
problem, and an organization trained 
to make it and sell it, and methods for 
making it at a profit. 

“This has been standard with us for 
so many years that we take it for 
granted. 


SCHOOL FOR APPRENTICES 


“As far as personnel goes, Good- 
year has had its own apprentice school 
for more than 20 years. We have 100 
boys in it now, and they have their 
own little shop, their own machinery, 
and follow a three-year course which 
includes school at the Goodyear In- 
dustrial University. They learn to run 
the machinery and learn something 
about electric work and carpentry 
work. A lot of them are sons of our 
people. The fathers remember the long, 
slow way they learned a trade and are 
glad to encourage their sons to take 
up this training. It is one of the most 
popular things we ever did. 

“As for the rest of our organization, 
the whole of us, from the top down, 
have always carried on a personnel 
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training promotion, preparing our- 
selves for advancement and helping 
those around us and under us get 
ready for new jobs, too.” (“Eddie” 
Thomas’ first job at Goodyear was as 
factory stenographer. ) 

“For instance, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment came to us a while ago and 
handed us the job of building and 
managing a powder-bag factory at 
Charlestown, Indiana. We told them it 
was a new operation for us, but if 
they felt that was the way we could 
serve the Government, we'd take the 
job. So we took 50 people out of our 
organization here overnight and sent 
them over to Indiana. We may take 
some more. We can do that, and why? 
Because every man is constantly be- 
ing trained to fill a bigger position 
when the time comes than the job he 
holds today! 


WORKING LONGER AND HARDER 


“We're mostly all working six days, 
and a lot of us are working a lot of 
seven days. So far we haven’t had to 
abolish vacations; Goodyear men take 
their vacations throughout the year. 
If we run into a definite emergency 
we'll deal with that as it comes. We 
may have to cancel some vacations and 
pay the men instead. 

“Yes, our recreational program is 
continuing, busier than ever. Good- 
year Hall and Seiberling Field are 
busy spots, and should be. 

“I think it can be said that the 
whole organization is working harder 
than they ever did before,” he said 
soberly. “Working more hours, and 
applying themselves harder. There are 
more new problems to contend with: 
But I don’t think we are growing jit- 
tery, nor are we doing any undue 
amount of worrying. No, I don’t think 
many of us will end up in a padded 
cell. Nor experience a nervous break- 
down. My own idea is that it isn’t 
what a man does during his working 
hours that makes him break down in 
health,” he added briefly. 

“If a fellow is happy in his work, 
and is seeing things done, he doesn’t 
need so much of a vacation. He may 
like to get away for a day now and 
then, but he’s just as eager to get back 
to his job. And if everybody co-op- 
erates and helps everybody else and 
shares the burdens, no one man has 
to carry it all, and there is satis- 
faction for all.” 

Goodyear has a simple plan, inci- 
dentally, of keeping all branches of 


the business heading in the same dj. 
rection. Three noons a week about 2% 
top executives meet for lunch around 
the big round table. They talk thinks 
over with the man across the table. 
At the end of the meal they go right 
around the table: “Jake, anything new 
in your department? Bob, any new 
sales problems? Gene, any worries? 
Eddie—Clifi—Fred—” and so on, 
Anything new is reported while it js 
still new and important. Thus the 
problem of handling 55,000 employees 
throughout the world is kept reason. 
able and simple. 


PREPARED FOR FUTURE 


As for the future, E. J. Thomas and 
the Goodyear Company have their 
own ideas. “You’ve got to watch com- 
mitments carefully,” says he. “Keep 
your organization as flexible as you 
can. Don’t be misled too much by 
boom conditions, because a volume of 
business based upon a war economy 
won't last forever. Of course we can't 
exactly plan for what will happen 
when the war is over, but we keep the 
thought in mind. 

“One thing we do believe, however,” 
he concluded, “is that if you build an 
organization that knows how to work 
and to fight for business, and one 
that is not afraid to take a new prod- 
uct and to market it, and not afraid 
of change—when anything happens 
you can’t foresee, that organization 
can take it on the chin, and come up 
smiling!” And that, it seems, is the 
spirit of E. J. Thomas, and the spirit 
of Goodyear. 





Farthest Fields | 


Are Greenest 
(Continued from page 15) 








range, an electric hot water heater, 4 
week’s vacation at Seaside, and a com- 
plete paint and re-roofing job for a 
home. All of the 400-odd prizes were 
donated by member manufacturers of 
Columbia Empire Industries. 

The contest entry blank listed the 
membership roll of the organization 
and a separate list of the products 
manufactured by these firms. The con- 
test entrant was asked to give the 
brand name for each of the products 
mentioned and to write an essay of no 
more than 100 words, beginning “I 
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should buy Columbia Empire products 
because—” 

In addition to its function as a pub- 
lic-relations force, the organization 
does the usual work of a State asso- 
ciation in keeping its member manu- 
facturers informed on _ legislation, 
either State or Federal, which might 
affect them, and in aiding members to 
obtain large contracts, by working 
with purchasing agents. 

An elected board of 18 members, 
which has recently been increased to 
24, meets monthly to discuss the work 
and progress of Columbia Empire In- 
dustries. They realize that their efforts 
are building a better understanding of 
and a greater respect for private en- 
terprise. 

An expanding home market for 
products of the Columbia Empire 
proves that, through the efforts of this 
alert organization, residents of the 
Pacific Northwest are at last awaken- 
ing to the realization that the farthest 
fields are not always the greenest. The 
entire pattern of this public relations 
program tells graphically the story of 
the necessity for the support of home 
enterprises if all of us are to make 
this a still more happy and prosperous 
country in which to live. 








Bombers by Boeing 


(Continued from page 13) 








in terms of “clouds of airplanes,” 
though at this time little had been 
done about it. But the aviation indus- 
try was expanding rapidly and there 
was going to be a man-size job at Boe- 
ing. Johnson took it over. 

In step with the emergency pro- 
gram, factory space at the Boeing 
plant was nearly doubled last year. 
Floor area was increased from 765,000 
square feet at the beginning of 1940 to 
1,450,000 square feet at the end of 
the year. A sti)’ larger expansion pro- 
gram is now under way which will 
give the company a total of 2,400,000 
square feet when completed. 

With Johnson behind it, the first 
expansion program was completed in 
90 days. A round 140 days were al- 
lowed for the second program. Total 
employment at the factory is touch- 
ing 18,000, against 6,000 employees 
at the beginning of 1940. Production 
rate on the “Flying Fortress,” the 
mainstay of the company backlog, had 
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been quadrupled by the early part of 
this year, compared with a year earlier. 

Phil Johnson’s way of getting things 
done is to give a man a job and then 
watch for results. For him it is results 
that count and he thinks that super- 
vision shouldn’t go too far into de- 
tails. He expects a man to accept full 
responsibility for his own particular 
work and that what he accomplishes 
shall do most of the talking for him. 

Johnson himself dislikes detail and 
keeps as far from it as the variety and 
complexness of his task will permit. 
Among his chief assets is a prodigious 
memory, already referred to. The John- 
son memory is a legend among his 
associates. Executives under him have 
found that he carries in his mind a 
complete record of every word they 
have spoken with him. 


GETS ALONG WITH MEN 


“It’s bad business to forget what 
you told Phil Johnson,” one of them 
remarked with emphasis. “You always 
find there is nothing hazy in his recol- 
lection of it.” 

Questioned about this, Johnson is 
inclined to underestimate its impor- 
tance. However, he confesses that it 
has always been a habit with him to 
listen as intently as possible to a man 
when he is talking. He supplements 
that attention by reviewing in his 
mind all the essential facts that have 


come out of a conference or meeting. 

But there is more than an excep- 
tional memory and a quick mind be- 
hind the accomplishments of this man. 
He gets along with men. He likes them 
and likes to be with them. He works 
hard and plays equally hard. No mat- 
ter how late he may have been up the 
night before, he is always at his desk 
by 7:30 in the morning. 


HARD-HEADED DREAMS 


If it is not too much of a contra- 
diction in terms, he might be called a 
hard-headed dreamer. Johnson himself 
is the best evidence that the contradic- 
tion is more apparent than real. Com- 
mon sense is written all over him. It 
is in his appearance and it is in his 
history. 

That he dreams dreams is no less a 
part of that history. United Air Lines 
was something entirely new in the 
world when he brought it into being. 
And the same may be said about other 
of his accomplishments. It is his ability 
to dream hard-headed dreams, and the 
energy he puts behind them, which 
counts for most. And it is this that can 
be expected to bring Boeing out on 
top of its part of the defense job. 

To himself, Phil Johnson may be 
just “a dumb Swede,” but it is such 
unpretentious ability which constitutes 
the principal asset of the nation in the 
present emergency. 
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OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt 
offers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the 
heart of Manhattan’s great mid- 
town section, it affords the same 
kind of convenience for all out- 
side activities . . . Doubly handy 
and doubly enjoyable . . . Attrac- 
tive rooms with shower, $4.00. 
With tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 











Q.C.f? 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CuuRCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent (14%) 
on the preferred capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable July 7, 1941 to the holders 
of record of said stock at the close of busi- 
ness June 27, 1941. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 
CnHarwes J. Harpy. President 
Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
June 12,1941 





UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held June 
12, 1941, declared a dividend for the second 
quarter of the year 1941, of 75c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable June 30, 1941, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 21, 1941. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE’ 
June 12, 1941 
Ta Board of Directors on June 10th, 
1941 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c. per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on June 
30th, 1941 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 20th, 1941. 

Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice President & Treasurer 
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Donley’s Stock Market Outlook 


DOW.JONES AVERAGES — INDUSTRIALS _ 
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Your dividend notice in FoRBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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CHECKED after rising to within a point of the April high, its next hurdle, 
the D-J industrial average may now get a 2- or 3-point reaction, to the 
120-121 level before it is able to clear the bar. Once the April closing 
high of 124 has been topped by a good 2 points, however, there should 
be little stock ahead until the lower reaches of the premature (Sept., 
1939, to April, 1940) war-boom area—144-145 D-J—have been reached. 

Rail average has been “making a line” so long in 18-29 range that a 
break-through on the upside should be worth following. 

Distant futures in lard and cottonseed oil, recommended in Feb. 15 
“Outlook,” now show profits worth taking. Hold “world sugar.” 

A vitamin-starved stock market is tediously slow in getting started. 
But it still pays dividends on good guessing—plus patience. 


—-James G. DonLey. 








Congratulations 


J. T. Wilson, chief of the foreign 
department of International Business 
Machines, has been elected president 
of the Export Managers Club. 

C. W. Christen- 
sen has been ap- 
pointed general 
manager of sales 
of Monsanto 
Chemical. 

Laurance §S. 
Rockefeller has 
been elected a di- 
rector of Creole 
Petroleum Corp.. 
an afhliate of Standard Oil of N. J. 

Harold C. Haskell has been elected 
a director of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours. 

Arthur G. Chase has been elected 
a director of Continental Can. 

Randolph E. Paul has been elected 
a Class C director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

Vernon R. Drum has been elected 





L. S. 


ROCKEFELLER 


vice-president in charge of manufac- 
turing, and Lester F. Lowry treasurer, 
of Willys-Overland Motors. 

Wilfred Kurth has been elected 
chairman of the finance committee of 
Home Insurance Co. 

Leicester H. Sherill and John Caples 
have been elected vice-presidents of 
Batten, Barton, DVurstine & Osborn. 

Alexander E. Patterson has been 
elected vice-president of Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. 

John A. Hopper, vice-president of 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., has been 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
Central Savings Bank, New York. 

Charles R. Miller has been elected 
chairman of the Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
of Maryland. 

Kinsey N. Merritt has been elected 
president of the National Federation 
of Sales Executives. 


Edward H. Butler and John W. 


Farley have been elected directors of 


American Airlines. 
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Department Store Stocks 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THis COLUMN, for June lst, recom- 
mended the purchase of the “agricul- 
tural” stocks, as well as leading oils 
and coppers. The farm group has since 
advanced 15 to 20%. On June 15th, 
“most department store stocks” were 
mentioned, among others, as not like- 
ly to break their 1940 lows, it being 
stated that this group was in a buying 
range for a long pull. I favor the fol- 
lowing stocks in this group: 


Last year’s Recent 1940 


earnings price Dividend 
Allied Stores ...... $1.57 $6 Bess 
Arnold Constable ... 1.34 5 2 
Asso. Dry Goods.... 1.87 7 poets 
Barker Bros. ...... 1.78 7 1.00 
BEEEGID, 0.0 543.0 0:00 3.63 28 1.85 
Butler Bros. ....... 0.59 4 30 
Fed. Dept. Stores... 2.90 20 1.25 
mee. Grant 20... 2.68 29 1.90 
ee eee 3.46 32 2.50 
Lerner Bros. ....... 3.18 20 2.00 
Marshall Field ..... 2.47 15 1.30 
May Dept. Stores... 4.10 51 3.00 
ie bce 'n oi0sie 2.05 13 1.25 
G. C. Murphy ...... 6.58 65 4.00 
Sears Roebuck ..... 6.32 71 4.25 
rte 1.05 5 60 


These companies have been doing 
well for quite some time. It seems to 
me that the recent earnings have not 
been reflected in the stock prices. With 
continuation of a huge volume of retail 
trade apparently assured for many 
months. and considering that the 
stocks have been dormant for a long 
while, my guess is that better prices 
are ahead. 


NEXT IMPORTANT MOVE 


With regard to the general market: 

For more than a year we have had 
awful news. Practically all of Europe 
is in the hands of the Nazis except the 
British Isles. Further controls have 
been placed on industry here, taxes 
increased. About the only important 
scare news yet to come is our entry 
into the war, and the market is pretty 
well prepared for that. 

The effect of such an avalanche of 
bad news over a long period has been 
to drive nearly all margin-holders, and 





many others, out of the market. Every- 
one, it seems, has idle cash. The mar- 
ket looks thoroughly liquidated. In my 
judgment, the next important move- 
ment will be a shift from cash into 
stocks. 


BONDS OR STOCKS? 


The new Government bonds, bear- 
ing 214% interest, are taxable. Think- 
ing people having idle funds are be- 
ginning to realize that they might just 
as well buy the leading stocks suck: as 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Anaconda 
Copper, etc., which yield much more, 
and are selling at half the 1937 tops. 

The reasoning is: If the Government 
is to receive sufficient income from 
taxes to pay interest on, its bonds, in- 
dustry must be permitted to earn suf- 
ficient to pay the desired taxes. If fair 
earnings are not permitted, all incen- 
tive for successful operation of enter- 
prise will disappear, and there will be 
scant earnings and hence scant tax re- 
ceipts. That would mean currency in- 
flation—direct printing of money. In 
that case, ownership of good common 
stocks would be more desirable than 
ever. 


PEACE WOULD BE BULLISH 


The announcement of the outbreak 
of war between Germany and Russia 
marks, in my judgment, the beginning 
of the end of the war; for I feel that 
after the Nazis take the Ukraine, etc., 
they will start a peace move, and “get 
away with it.” On this basis, there- 
fore, I strongly urge readers to keep 
before them the list of stocks likely 
to benefit from peace, given in this 
column in the June 1 issue. 

I would consider peace fundamen- 
tally bullish, and that it would result 
in a huge reconstruction boom all over 
Europe; a great revival in interna- 
tional trade; and an inflationary move 
nearly everywhere. 

—June 24, 1941. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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© Youre too Big / 


WHAT IS A BUBBLE, anyhow? “A 
small body of air or gas within a 
liquid,” says Webster—and, he 
might add—“the smaller the 
better!” 


Why? Because big bubbles 
waste too much carbonation when 
they burst. Your drink goes flat. 


Use Sparkling Canada Dry 
Water—‘“the Perfect Club Soda.” 
Its pin-point carbonation—millions 
of tinier bubbles—keeps drinks 
lively to the end... 
keeps sparkling 24 
hours after the bot- 
tle’s opened! 





TINIER BUBBLES 
FOR TANGIER DRINKS! 


Sparbling 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 





The club soda with 
pin-point carbonation 
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FORBES 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


WHEN WE SEE ourselves in a situa- 
tion which must be endured and gone 
through, it is best to make up our 
minds to it, meet it with firmness, and 
accommodate everything to it in the 
best way practicable. This lessens the 
evil; while fretting and fuming only 
serves to increase your own torments. 

—THomas JEFFERSON. 


In order to do anything worth do- 
ing, we must not stand shivering on 
the bank and think of the cold and 
danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as well as we can. 

—SyDNEY SMITH. 


Keep true, never be ashamed of do- 
ing right; decide on what you think 
is right, and stick to it. 

—GeorceE ELtor. 


The better an idea is, the quicker 
it is copied—a fact which must be kept 
in mind when the idea is conceived. 

—Joseru P. Day. 


How often in our daily course do 
we stumble over the doorsill of oppor- 
tunity. How often do we fail to utilize 
the things which reach our eyes and 
ears yet make no impression upon our 
consciousness. And how often do we 
suffer humiliation when these same 
things we have failed to heed are taken 
up and turned to advantage by others. 
Our minds are deaf and blind because 
our eyes and ears are open only to 
those things we want to see and hear. 
We choose to perceive only what is 


peculiar to the narrow life within our- — 


selves. And oblivious, we overlook op- 

portunities rich of reward for our- 
selves and of benefit for others. 

—James F. BELL, 

chairman, General Mills, Inc. 


When people are hostile to business, 
it is because they do not understand it. 
—R. K. STRASSMAN. 
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Man’s Best 
The man who loathes the smell oj oil 
And ne'er till midnight works, 
But keeps his eye on boss or clock 
And loiters, loafs or shirks; 
Will never say or write or do 
A thing of worth which lives, 
For naught worth while can be at- 
tained 
Unless his best man gives. 
—Atonzo NEWTON BENN. 


Should crushed and aching hearts 
be included in the casualties of battle, 
the enormity of the crime of war 
would become more apparent. 

* —Witium M. Peck. 


When I hear people say a thing 
“can’t be done” I always think of 
what success a novice would have bat- 
ting against the greatest pitcher in 
baseball. 

After missing three swings the nov- 
ice is apt to turn around and say: 

“See, I tried and failed. It can’t be 
done.” 

But Babe Ruth and others have 
often stepped to the plate and shown 
it can be done. 

So it is in research. Or, for that 
matter, in any other cause. How do we 
know things can’t be done? 

—Cnar.es F, Ketrerinc, 
vice-president, General Motors. 





A Text 


Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain 
that build it; except the 
Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in 
vain. 

—Psatm, 127. 


Sent in by S. G. Kessler, Has- 
tings, Neb. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 








“Too busy” is such a hackneyed 
statement. So untrue with most of ys, 
Of course we have time—to talk with 
our friends, to greet them when they 
call at our home, or office, and to 
learn from them, and they from ys, 
We are everlastingly too impatient! 


Take time to think things out. Take 


.time to rest and relax. Take time to 


spend with your friends. Take time to 
play and to meditate. What are you 
going to do with the time that you 
think you are going to save, by rush. 
ing impatiently here and there? 
—GEorGE MATTHEW Apams, 


As long as a man has something to 
do, he is likely to be happy. 
—Roy CHAPMAN ANpREWs, 


May I spell the word cheer with five 
concrete suggestions: Count your 
blessings. Have faith in God—His 
hand is on the world’s pilot wheel. 
Exhibit optimism in speech. Express / 
sympathy for others—thus you forget © 
your own troubles. Refuse to be idle. 
Never sit down in glum despair or 
with an all-gone defeat. Work diligent. 
ly and efficiently at anything that 
opens up. 

—CurisTIAN F. Reisner, D.D. 


The danger to America is not in 
the direction of the failure to maintain 
its economic position, but in the direc: 
tion of the failure to maintain its 
ideals. —Catvin Coo.ince. 


A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help to a man; it is what he 
wants and must have to be good for 
anything. Hardship and opposition are 
the native soil of manhood and self- 
reliance. —Joun NEAL. 


Confidence is a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom. —WILLIAM PITT. 


Every experience is valuable be- 
cause it relates us to the infinite. The 
wells of adversity, filled with tears, be- 
come great living springs, powerful 
and recuperative, if as we go through 
the valley we know how to use those 
glimpses of the infinite. We are not 
lifting ourselves by our own boot: 
straps. We have the power of the in- 
finite as our own. 

—Dr. RanpotpH Ray. 


e 

In response to many requests from readers, 
“Thoughts” which have appeared here dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years have been 
published in book form. Price $2. 



































MEET THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 










ey 
to * 
us, . . . . 
tt! OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 
ke headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
. in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 
0 
oe For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 
ou : . . 
h words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
AS, come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 
ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 
0 : 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 
VS, ° 
— The Wisdom of All Ages 
7 erica 639 Messages , $ ’ ‘5 th - 
to Stimulate rooping across its pages is the wis- 
ur Needs Such a Book Successful dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
lis Thinking men who have left their imprint on our 
el. For years these friends of mine have Today civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Pg been urging that I edit a truly repre- Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
get | sentative selection of the inspiring mes- Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington, 
le sages which have done so much to Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
ee encourage the American way of life. Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
t Such a book, it was emphasized, would Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
~ save them time, eliminate useless hunt- Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
nat ing through dross for thoughts of gold. among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
D. And so I am delighted to announce that, Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert 
aided by the staff of FORBES Maga- Einstein, Roger Babson, Walter C. 
in zine, I have compiled in one handsome- Teagle, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
ain ly bound volume 639 of the greatest of Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene 
ec: these messages, titled THOUGHTS G. Grace, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
its ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, 
cE. of the men whose writings appear in Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, 
this book were confronted by almost Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
a exactly the same problems you face. F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David 
h You will be heartened and aided by ONLY Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
e understanding their own solutions of hundreds of others. 
or 
them. 
i $2.00 
- For Every FORBES Reader 
What Readers Say: I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this 
wth “Reminds me a lot of Elbert book and I know that many of you will wish 
rT. Hubbard’s ‘Scrap Book’.” to present copies to your friends, customers, 
“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on W.C.H., St. Paul, Minn. business associates and employees. Therefore, 
the Business of Life’, I was so impressed I have deliberately set the price iow, $2. 
be- I want 100 additional copies for dis- . Order a copy for yourself and examine it care- 
he tribution to our personnel.” “Have not as yet completed giv- fully for five days. If you don’t agree that 
b J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan ing copies to members of my or- _ it belongs on your desk or in your library, 
eC . ganization.” return it and we will refund your purchase 
ful me Me ky, Ne Fe. price without question. 
gh “Am deligh i 
ghted with my copy of , 
se ‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. Selene. MAIL COUPON (4907) ee ea eaacee,, ‘ 
rot Please send cighteen additional copies % B.C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 7-1 3 
for distribution to our staff.” H Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited by B. C. FORBES. 2 
ot- M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio : I will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood that I may read and use this § 
in- ° : book for 5 days and return it for refund if it does not in any way live up to the claims made § 
* for it. (This offer good in U. S. only.) ° 
AY. “Congratulations on the epic results : PEE <.n52540508enealuseegeeunesenetansndrsasuedbewectuanneguusexawsuuweuuaaaneadeael : 
achieved in your ‘Thoughts on the Busi- : 7 : 
ness of Life’. It is the most enlightening : BirM. oc cc ccccccccccccccccccccvccccvcccccesscccces PRM icc ccctessivecscesecanteencens : 
ors guidebook for the proper method of : St : 
’ ° ° ° ‘) SPrrrrrrrrrrrrrervrerrrererrerrerrrrreerrrrerrerrrirerrrrrrirrrirrrrrte iii ree a 
lur- attaining success it has been my good : : 
al fortune to study.” Tt: ee, on niendhtnmeenianteeebaesernekebawen tenes Bi Ricnsenivseennestteusnneeendaie : 
F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. : ] B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY IF YOU REMIT : 
: NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. In that case WE pay postage ! 
: charges. Note: If resident of N. Y. C., add 4c for Sales Tax. : 














90-H.P. VALVE-IN-HEAD “VICTORY” ENGINE 
BIG, ROOMY BODY BY FISHER WITH UNISTEEL TURRET TOP 


CONCEALED SAFETY-STEPS AT EACH DOOR 


INSTEAD OF OLD-FASHIONED RUNNING BOARDS 


UNITIZED KNEE-ACTION ze) MAXIMUM RIDING EASE 


STRONG, RIGID, DURABLE BOX-GIRDER FRAME 
ORIGINAL FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


VACUUM-POWER SHIFT and TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 


(AT NO EXTRA COST) 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, G | Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLETS THE LEADER 





